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HERMANN KLEIN 








THE MUSICAL 


COURIER. 











Piano—Sight Reading a Specialty. “The 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 
New York. ACCOMPANYING VOICE CULTURE, SKILL OF SINGING 


Gosford,” 236 West ssth Street, 
near Broadway, New York. 





Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, | H.W. MEYN, tenor, ROSETTA WIENER. 
Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. | z Carnegie woes Cie gre 
New York, 138 Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia, 408 

South th Street. Summer residence, Dresden, Mr. Cl [ARLES I EE TR ACY 
yermany. oR Re “ 4 
“Mrs, Ratcliffe Caperton is my only representa PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION, | 

Certificated Teacher of the Lescnetizky MetHoo. | 
} 
| 








RIC 
Tel. 


tive, and I advise all pupils desiring to study with 
me to be prepared by her C. B. Lamperti. Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City 
Dresden, Sedanstrasse 17 ene <5 Ee Me. 

















Sanh ae ie at 5 | GRACE G. G INER, 
INTERNATIONAL eee | 










HARD T. PERCY, 


1351 Columbus Room 1201, 
Carnegie Hall. 


Miss M. ARG. ARE . GOETZ, 


CONTRALTO (mezzo range) 


Concerts, Song Kecitals, Vocal Instruction. 


MUSICAL and EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE ( > Oratorio, Musicals, Voice Building and | Add “The Artiste’ Excharigt, 
‘J aciliti ; _ Style. Injured voices restored by the Behnke | -‘oGtess: “4 ~~ none 
Special facilities for Summer instruction. Method. Studio: 36 West Twenty-fifth street | 8 East 22d St... New York. *"Phone 554: +8th St 






















CHARLOTTE BABCOCK Telephone 2174 Madison 
CARNEGIE HALL, New York 








Mrs. HENRY SMOCK BOICE, | 
HENRY T. FLECK, VOICE CULTURE 





— Monday, Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday. ins 








LOUIS KOEMMENICH, 











J.JE 





ROME HAYES, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Studio 40 West Twenty-eighth Street 


Conductor Haarlem Philharmonic Society of the Musical Art uparemnent of Adelphi lege 
Cit o Shes Wack Residence-Studio: 127 McDonough St B klyn,N.Y —— ——— 
oe Pupils prepared for Church, Concert, Oratorio -AT DV -AY LITTce 
Address: Normal College, New York 6 East Twenty-third Street, New York HENRY HOLDEN HUSS, 


truction in Piano and Theory of Music 


Studio for non-resident pupils: Steinway Hall 


| 
> . on 2K 
CONDUCTOR I Al L I IDDEN, Versonal address: 318 Kast 1soth Street, New York 
of Brooklyn Saengerbund, Brooklyn, New York, PIANIST | ‘ rat eer ae — 
and Junger Maennerchor, Philadelphia 314 East isth Street, New York. FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS 
Studio: 478 Second Street, Brooklyn, N. Y Will accept a limited number of pupils. VOICE CULTURE anp tHe 


ART OF SINGINE 
















GEORGE M. GREENE, 


THe ArT OF SINGING. 





Studio: 489 Fifth Ave., Mondays and Thursdays. 


Residence and address: | MMF. EMMA WI Zz \k, 


424 West 23d Street, New York. 


4 "NITE ‘en -TrCT , at ton 
MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, | GUSTAV L. BECKER. Studio (and invariable address): Carnegie 
ig TS | CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of i eae mee sone Sieneeee 2 Se 
Voice Culture--Art of Singing. PIANO and COMPOSITION. Maw oe te Ant s: Lee Aaasles | , season 
Carnegie Hall, Room 837. | Address: 1 West togth Street, New York. Westminster Hotel, August 10 to October 1 
Mail address: 15 Washington Terrace, New | York. | camara 
aT "3 ieee nega oo FILOTEO GRECO, NATIONAL INSTITU OF MUSI(¢ 


179 East 64th Street, New York. 
Wa. M. Semnacuer, Director 


Voice Culture and Artistic Singing } ’ . : 1 
2 ' . e >s c Stree » “ 9 Ss s sre -ache 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. | Studio: 5: West 35th Street, New York. I regard Mr, Semnac era the greatest teacher 
. of piano in this country 


Henry T. Fleck, Virector of Music, 
Normal College, New York City. 













- | Voice Cult ure and Art of Singing 


irier 
35 se adway Nev w York 


(«Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt's finest 
instruments, Special advantages for the study of PERRY AV E RIL L —BARITONE, Stud 
church music and the training of boys’ voices. — 

OPERA—ORATORIO—CONCERT 


Address: 49 West 20th Street, New York, 
AND VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
220 Central Park South, New York. 


TOM KARL, | — , 
Viol 























Wolf 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS biticies San Music vo aon ne CHARLES RUSSELL, 


‘CELLIST 


Pupils and Concerts 


10: 153 3 East Fil fty bent Street, New _York 


HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 


VIOLIN SCHOOL 
n, Pianu, Theory and Ensemble Playing 


Head of Vocal Department “The American ] ARMOUR GALLOW AY, | Kesidence and Studi 
Institute of Applied Music,’ 212 West Fifty- | ~* - j s%5 Washington \ve., Brooklyn, N, Y 
ninth Street, New York. Permanent Studio. | . Voice Culture and the Art “ Singing. ' ——— 
‘ONCERTS a © Studio: Rooms 43 and 44 Y. M. C. A. Building, 
Iso CONCERTS and RECITALS. eb Went ath Seect. Now Work. LEO LIEBERMAN. 
‘ ; ae RETR ¥ TENOR 
\ Ss : ye ; q | or - ee 
Mi M ARY | I] ELI \ Bl mS. MARIE SEY MOL R BISSELL, Opera, Oratorio, Concert 


sohn Musical Bureau, or 






































i. H. LOCKHART, Bass-Baritone. | J. HARRY WHEELER, 
Studios: 121 East Twenty-third 
York. Voices quickly placed and developed, Spe 


Strictly Italian Method 


Mrs. J. HARRY WHE i LER 


chools. Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 





DUDLEY BUCK, Jr., ELIZABETH WELLER, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION, ACCOMPANIST Inst 
Concerts, Recitals, Oratorio 2300 Guadaloupe Street, Austin, Tex a 
Summer Course, Special Rates. until September } leache 





810 Carnegie Hall, New York City 


a Mr 


Studi 


sND Mrs. FRANZ L. HUEBNER, aaeene 

















Street, New | VOICE PLACEMENT. ART o1 SINGING Organi 


HOWARD BROCKWAY, Pciqappeivtinn Mus. 


\utl { Orig i Me n Sight Singing, ° ° rer 794 : 
Pac Peakiine. Stosuaranhy: Ait soateriate | VOCAL INSTRUCTION, Vest 133d Street, New York 
ghte n Greater Vupils prepared for — =_ 
rk Church, Concert and Oratorio. "EZ AG "ONEDSKI-DAVIS 
‘ Lefferts P rooklyn, N. Y | Studio: 19 West Thirty — Street, New York CHAS. K¢ NED: KI-DAVIS . 
j cae VIOLIN VIRTUOSO 
| 
WADE R. BROWN, | SAMUEL B. MOYLE, ne ny nap gr 
PIANIST, ORGANIST, | ae BASSO A sa gg 2 Cal Telephone 2886R Ri verside 
CHORAL CONDUCTOR. be rate rio, Concert, usica es oice ulture— | —— . — 
talian Method. Tone Placing and Reps aration aj _. A 
19 West 103d Street, New York, | Specialty. Studio: 136 Fifth Avenue, New York F. W. RIE SBERG, 
| ACCONMVANISI 


Instruction— Piano, ()rgan, Harn 
With THe Musicat Courier 
st Roseville Avenne Presbyterian Church 
Newar 
Secretary New York State M. T. A 


“ial work given for breath control. The Art ot f | ’ 
Singing taught by method used in the old Italian | Concert Pianist and Teacher Residence Studio 
‘ | 81 Fifth Ave., corner 16th St., New York City | 954 8th / Ave _ corner 36th Street, New York 


BENNETT, 
ructor in Voice Building and the Art of 
Singing 
r of Mme. Genevra Johnstone-Bishop and 
many other talent ry vocalists 


o: 836 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


EMMA RODERICK, 














Private and daily class instruction. 





ae ee STs Poe oe a CONDUCTOR ARION SOCIETY 





323 Kast 14th Street, New York. 


ted by EMILIA BENIC DE amare 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRAN( 


‘leachers of Charlotte Maconda, Mrs. C. Mihr 


TURE. 
COMPOSER-PIANIST. | German and Fren Lyric Diction i 
Pupils received in Composition, Harmony, Piano Special Summer Rate Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
and Song Interpretation. | 15 West Sixty-fifth Street, New York _— oe 118 West asth Street, New York. 
Swudic: 817-818 Carnegie Hall, New York. } ———_———__—_—__— — ; 
saeeaceers zen eae | dO * Gl \SE . 
WAI TER HENRY HALI | Al LI GL E, | Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING, 
. _ aN IN cline Pianist, Accompanist and Musical Director, SOPRANO 
Org t and Choirmaster of St. James’ Parish, ‘iano Instruction . sec? : 
New y rk; conductor of the Brooklyn Oratorio Address: 347 West 23d Street, New York. Concerts, Recitals, Musicals, Oratorio, 
Ss e ind the Musurgia, New York, &« | nechdieeet aden Address m1 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Park Avenue New York City "ET . Ter ATC —— 
AS. ..2.. e., New York City. | ENRICO DUZENSI, SS tak cane 
»-URRENE 
a 7INKE OPERA TENOR, P 
MME. LA U ISE FIN KEL, ong vagy’ f Tenor - berts, towy Woehning vated | VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
SCHOOL OF VOCAL MUSIC, ist in ll] Souls’ Church. Good voices oes a a 
| Avenue, between 8th and sath Sts by contract 145 East 83d Street, New Y« —— 480 Fifth h Avenue _New York - 
N York . accel Teer’ 
——___—“* °*_| ROBERT J. WINTERBOTTOM, jc aioe gaicha sage aRIFF sep 
c = . Virgil Method. Pupils in Piano and Harmony 
MC RK RIS P 1 A Ni SC He JOL, eee rerrinin C *hurch, Broadway Six years instructor at the Virgil Piano School. 
201 West 81st Street, New York. PIANO AND ORGAN RECITALS Pupil of Heinrich Barth dg ae Ngee Bae 
LUCILLE SMI , H MORRIS, concert pianist AND INSTRUCTION. pea in ne Reading, ad veieiod, ws ime 
and teacher of piano and theory, director. Pupil 434 Fifth Avenue, near 3oth Street, New York eeping tudio: 132-133 Carnegie all, City 
of Wm. Sherwood and Mrs. A. M. Virgil; certified —— : 5 : ; fs eee 
teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method of Technic. ARTHUR CLAASSEN | SERRANO VOC ALINSTITLU TE, 
| 
| 


Hardy and Joseph Maerz. 





R] CHARD ARNOL D. | 341 Jefferson op Conduc 
Concertmaster Philharmonic Society. | rooklyn, 
INSTRUCTION | 
208 East 61st Street, New York. Mrs. L. P MORRILL, 
ne agh Pei es SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE AT 
Ss S > KA I 
Mi R. F R. ANC 1: ST U AR T, The Chelsea, 222 West 23d Street, New York. 





TEACHER OF SINGING 
Second season in New York Ten years in San 


HERINE RUTH HEYMAN, 


CONCERT PILANISTE, 
145 East 23d Street, New York 





Francisco. Pupil of I amperti, the elder ‘ LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN, 








“Reing in full possession of my method of sing : 
ing, he has the ability to form great artists.” Piano Instruction. ADE 
Francesco LaMPert! : Studios: New York, 266 East Broadway. 

Voices tested. Tuesdays and Fri ti avs, 2 to 3 Brooklyn, 248 Putnam Avenue. 





1202 Carnegie Hall. Home Studio: “The Aonts . 
Studio 


video,” 7th Avenue, near sgth Street 
THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 


C-LAIDE C. OKELL 


PIANO whe ape CTION, 
Certificated pupil of Teresa C arrenic . 
57 West Eighty rn urth § 
Will resume teaching October 

















. AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
“NCE 7 VERE > 
FLORENCE DE VERE BOESE, ateh Gene Gihe Gereut 
TONE PLACING and the 
aks >» pywpprec : Complete musical education given to students 
ART OF EXPRESSION from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
Vocal Studio: ss7 Fifth Avenue, New York F. & H. CARRL, Directors 








JOSE 


PH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
Voice Develoned—Strie—Opera 





851-852 Carnegie Hall, City. 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
VOCAL CULTURE. 
172 West zoth Street, New York 





Mr. AnD Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Home Studio: 151 East 62 ed Street, New York 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





LENA DORIA DEVINE, 


| VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Representative Teacher 
f the methods of the famous master, 
FRANCESCO LAMPERTI 
136 Fifth Avenue, New York 


GEORGE SWE K 
OVERA, ORATORIO. CONCERT 
304 West 72d Street, New York 





Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
| PRIMA DONNA 
Royal Italian and English Opera Company 
Lamperti Method Absolutely Taught 
Tuesdays and Fridays, 96 Fifth Ave. New York 


MISS EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO, 


Will receive a limited number of pupils 
Studi Residence 
605 Carnegie Ha 34 Gramercy Park 


New York City 


ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, 
VOCAL CULTURE, TONE EMISSION 
VOICE BUILDING, STYLE 
REPERTOIRE, FINISH 


8 East 64th St., or address Musical Courire 





ARTHUR VOORHIS, 


CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 


| 


igton ] 


80 Washington Square East, New York 


I SARA \H KING PECK 
SOPRANO 

Concerts and Oratorio 

s West Eighty-fifth St., New York 


Miss GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 


Pianist 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Leschetizky Mett 
Ss s 1109-1 Carnegie Ha New York City 


S. ARCHER GIBSON, 
| SOLO ORGANIST 
rmast f Brick Church and Beth-F] 
Fifth Avenue 
35 West sth Street 





SIGNOR A CARBONE, 
Member several years Metropolitan Grand 
Opera Company 


a 
VOICE CUL ru RE Roe ALL BRANCHES 


Studio: 240 Fifth Ave., New York 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSI¢ 


Mrs. M. Price, Director, 2105 Sevent Ave., 
rner 125th Street. Special daily class. The only 
ne in New York where the pupil has a lesson and 
yractice every day inder the ire i mpetent 
er lerms reasonable Virgil Clavier used 


MME. OGDEN CRANE. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 





Studio: 1007 Carnegie Hall 
Summer School from June 15 to September 15, 
Asbury Park, N. J., Post Office Building 
Mail address: Carnegie Hall 
STELLA PRINCE STOCKER, 
COMPOSER-DIRECTOR 
Illustrated Lectures on Music 
Private instruction. Classe n music study 
Residence-studio: 17 West 103d Street, New York 





Miss INGA HOEGSBRO, 
PLANISTE AND TEACHER. 
Graduate of Copenhagen Conservatoire. 
Mason Virgil Synthetic Methods. 
Studio _ 603-604 Carnegie Hall 


uesdays and Fiidays from 1 to 6 p. m 





Miss FANNY M. SPE NC E R, 
SOLO ORGANIST 
Soloist Pan-American Exposition 


Instruction: Piano, Organ, Theory. - 
145 East 23d Street, New York 








JOHN YOUNG, 
TENOR 
Oratorio and Concert 
271 West 113th Street, New York 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 
Musical Lectures, Song Recitals, Conducting 
Instruction in Harmony, Counterpoint and Song 
Interpretation. _ ¥ : 
72 Lawrence St., Flushing, New York City. 


MAX BEN DH El M, Vocal Instruction 


Studio: 332 West Fifty-sixth Street 
Combines the bel canto of the old Italian school 
with the declamatory style of the modern German 
Particular attention paid to Breathing and Enun- 
ciation. At Asbury Park, N. J., June 15 to Sep- 
tember 15. Send for circular and terms 








Mr. & Mrs. WALTER H. ROBINSON, 
TENOR AND CONTRALTO 


Oratorio, Concerts and Musicales 
Voice Production and Répertoire. 
Studio: 40s Carnegie Hall, New York 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 

















NEW YORK. 


BOSTON. 





PE NNSYLVANIA. 











EVA B. DEMING 


School of Sight Singing, Ear Training and Choral 
Music. European and original methods. 
402-8 Carnegie Hall, New York 


MME. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 

The Celebrated Prima Donna. 

Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
The Rutland, 

260 West s7th Street, New York 








LILLIE MACHIN, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Certificated pupil of Vannuccini. 
1203 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


M. J. SCHERHEY, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Combined Italian-French-German Method. 





Church, Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 
Studio: 780 Park Ave., corner 73d St.,. New York 
SUMMER TERM. Telephone: Seventy-ninth, 1152. 


A. J. GOODRICH, 


PERSONAL OR CORRESPONDENC 
SONS IN HARMONY, COUNTER 
COMPOSITION ORCHESTRATION 
PRACTICAL MUSICIANSHIP. 

Author of SP eairticnl Harmony, Theory of 
Interpretation,” “C omp! ete Music Analysis,” “Syn- 
thetic Counterpoint,” “New Method of Memoriz- 


ing. 
Hill View, Lake George, N. Y. (till September 10). 


E LES 
POINT 
AND 





Mrs. W. E. BEARDSLEY, 


INSTRUCTION—PIANO 


Studio: Pouch Gallery, Brooklyn, New York 





Miss ADELE MARGULIES, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION. 


Studios: Nos. 705-6 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





Dr. FRANKLIN LAWSON, 


TENOR. 


: 972 Riverside, 2611 Broadway, New York. York. 


Sige Signor BUZZI-PECCIA 


(OF MILAN). 
Vocal Instruction. 
ITALIAN METHOD. 


THE KENSINGTON, 
100 Bast 57th St., Cor. Park Ave., NEW YORK. 


S.G.PRATT 


Principal West End Private School of Music. 


176 West 86th Street, New York. 


Accepts cr for Chopin Analytical 
Recitals and the famous Concert-Lecture, 
“THE SOUL OF A SONG.” 


PLATON BROUNOFF 


Voice Culture, Coaching, Piano. 
LECTURE-RECITALS ?7.f 955i 


LIFE AND MUSIC. 
Vocal Solo, Choral and Piano Illustrations. 
10 EAST {7th STREET, NEW YORK. 


BRANCH, 251 EAST BROADWAY. 











Mr. and Mrs, 


John Dennis Mehan, 


SUITE SEVENTY, 


ete 4 Hail, New York, 


MAX DECSI, 


VOCAL SPECIALIST. 
Teacher of Anita Rio, Alice Nielsen, Sibyl Sam- 
mis, Agnes Paul De Paz, Dr. lon Jackson, 
ulian Walker, Geo. Stevens and others now be- 
ore the public. 








J. LEWIS BROWNE, 


CLARA E. MUNGER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
2a Park Street, Boston. 





Mme. EDWARDS, 
VOICE CULTURE. 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 





PRISCILLA WHITE, 


VOCAL TEACHER. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. Charies R. Adams, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 

372 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass, 
JOHN JEWETT TURNER, 
BARITONE. TEACHER OF SINGING. 

372 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass 


MRS. AAGOT LUNDE WRIGHT, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Trinity Court, Boston, Mass. 














ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 


VOCAL TEACHER, 
159 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Muze. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston 








ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


Bass-BARITONE. 
Oratorio, Concerts and Recitals 
tion, Coaching in Oratorio as 

Huntington Cham 


Vocal Instruc- 


ay & 
Tr 


8, Boston. 
FAELTEN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL. 
90 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 

MUSIC TEACHERS who have a complete 
knowledge of the FAELTEN SYSTEM 
achieve the best results and obtain the 
highest prices. SUMMER SESSION June, 
July and August, 1902. Write at once for full 

particulars. CARL FAELTEN, Director. 








CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 


TEACHER OF PIANO, 
ORGAN AND HARMONY 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





Miss ADAH CAMPBELL HUSSEY, 
CONTRALTO. 


Oratorio, Concert. 


Address: Care Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, Mass 








Mr. and Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
LYRIC SOPRANO. BASS-BARITONE 


Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Societ 
Studio: 131 Tremont Street, 


Musicales 
oston. 


SALLY FROTHINGHAM AKERS 
SOPRANO. 


Address: Cooperstown, N. Y., until September 1 





BRUNO HUHN. 


Piano Lessons and Training of Accompanists. 
To Vocalists—Opera, Oratorio an 

Address to September 1: Ballad Repertoires 
Buena Vista, Belmar, N. J. 


CARL HAUSER, 


VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION. 


ENSEMBLE PLAYING 
1364 Lexington Avenue, New York. 








SCHOOL FOR PIANOFORTE 
AND MUSICAL THEORY 


Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, Director. 
600 Springdale Ave., East Orange, N. J. 





CONCERT ORGANIST—PIANIST, 





Studio: Carnegie Hall. 


Atlanta, Ga. 








Write or call for Circu 


Superb Free Advantages. 


Mrs. A. M. 


Eleventh Season. 





Special Summer Session. 


29 WEST 15th ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


lars and Particulars. 


45 Lessons, $45.00. 
VIRGIL, 


LUIGI VON KUNITS, 


VIOLINIST. 
Concertmaster Pittsburg Orchestra, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


NEW YORK. 


Mrs. ROLLIE BORDEN LOW, 


SOPRANO. 
Recital, Concert and Oratorio 
ocal Instruction. 
New York. 





Address: 





FREDERICK MAXSOR, 


813 North 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Specialty: Instruction 
Church and Concert. 


in Organ Playing for 


aos West sé6th Street, 





WILLIAM A. 








KATHRYN C. McGUCKIN, 
CONTRALTO 
Wrightman Building, 


1524 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CALIF | onmiA. 


H. J. STEWART, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Pianoforte, Organ, Harmony and Composition. 
Address: 


1105 Bush Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Wee 


TENOR. 


Goacert and Oraterio 
Vecal lastruction. 
o 


800 Carnegie Hall 


New York. 











CALIFORNIA 


OTTO BENDIX, Director. 
1416 CALIFORNIA STREET, 


JULIA C. ALLEN, 


VIOLINIST 
INSTRUCTION 


Carnegie Hall, New York. 


CAROLINE MIHR HARDY, 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


81a Keap Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ITALY. 


Sebastiano Breda, 


Maestro di Canto, 
Perfect Voice Placing. Absolute bel canto. 
Classic and Modern Repertorio. 


PlLAN, Via San Pietro all’ Orto No. 18. 








in FLORENCE, ITALY (Piazza Cavour 2), 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 


FOR LADIES. 


saeore Vittoria Coppi-Baldisseri 
Pupil (diplomes of the celebrated 
MATI MARCHESI, of Paris. 
CONCER®Y 


DELMA-HEIDE, |- 


Cenor Singer and Ceacher, 


WILL REMAIN IN ITALY ANOTHER YEAR. 





OPERA. 


Address care THE MUSICAL COURIER; or, Corso 
Venezia 65, Milan, Italy. 


Conservatory of Music, 


San Francisco, CAL. 


VICTOR BAILLARD, 
BASSO-BARITONE, 
Oratorio and Song Recital 
Address: 141-143 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Mrs. IRENE AMSEL, 





Through her unique and special method, un 
dertakes the perfect placing and finishing of the 
voice for amateurs as well as artist 

AMSEL OPERA SCHOOL, 632 Lexington Ave. 





HUBERT ARNOLD, 


VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION 
138 West 6sth Street, New York 


MISS AMY RAY, 


Contraito. 


Oratorio, Recitals, Concerts, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
306 EAST 116th ST., NEW YORK. 


Ernst H. Bauer, 


Solio Violinist and Teacher; also Theory 
and Harmony. 

Graduate of the Royal High School in Berlin 
489 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


EVERARD GALTHROP, 


TENOR. 
Studio: 211 West 101st St., 


The Milford, New York. 
*Phone, 2645 Riverside. 











. A. WHITE, 
i TRAINING and POSITIVE PITC ‘A 
Authorized teacher of A. J. Goodrich’s ‘Ana 
lytical Harmony” and “Synthetic Counterpoint.” 
Certificated Teacher (A. K. Virgil) of Clavier 
Piano Method. 
Harmony and Counterpoint by Correspondence 
Clavier Piano School, 11 West 22d Street. 








HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, FUGUE, 
Address: 


HUGO KAUN, 


FREE COMPOSITION AND ORCHESTRATION. 
BERLIN, W., Gleditsch Strasse, 49. 








Price Reduced from $80 to $60. 


I 


S 
b 








styles of 


f The Improved VIRGIL Practice Clavier, 


the most perfect and scientific aid to the 
teacher and student ever devised. 


N anticipation of the OPENING of the 
Fall Classes for the Teaching and 
tudy of the Pianoforte, the prices have 


een reduced twenty-five per cent. on all 


Send for Catalogue 
VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER Co. 
11 West 22d Street, New York City. 











Peabody Conservatory 


Staff 


TTA 

















Joha E. Barkworth, Cecilie Gaul, 
Otis B. Boise, 
Edwina Farmer, 


of Music of Baltimore. 


MAROLD RANDOLPH, Directer. 


The Great Musical Centre of the South. 


of thirty eminent European and American 


Master, including 

Ernest Hutcheses, 
W. Ed. Heimendahi, Pietre Mieetti, 
J.C. Van Hulsteyn, Emmanuel Wad. 


CimCULARS MAILED OF APPLICATIOB 

















ip 









THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








: 








ERING 


CHICKERNE IANCS 


Cur Productions of the present year are the finest 
we have ever offered, and represent both in exterior 


° 
C 
finish and quality of tone the : 
; 
; 
: 
° 





K 





Highest Excellence in Piano Manufacture 


We solicit for them the critical examination of the 
musical profession and the public. 

Especially would we call attention to our Quarter- 
Grand, the smallest Grand embodying modern principles 
ever made. 
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Com POSitiOMNS Eawerd Burlington Hil, 


Pive Songs. Op. 6. | 
. She Sat and Sang Alwey - 80c. 
- 80c. 


Pour Sketches for Piano. Op. 7. 
(After Stephen Crane) - each, 50c. 








1 
2. To Sleep, to Sleep 
“ 8. Oh! Had I Thee But Sooner 
ne —, - 80c. | Three Poetical Sketches. Op. 8. 
4 Te Su es Gushea and - No.1. Moonlight - - 0c. 
- 5 The Full Sea Rolls and “2. A Midsummer Lullaby - 4c. 
Thunders - 80c. ‘* 3. From a Mountain Top 40c. 
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EMERSON PIANO. 


120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTOR. 
A Piane adapted for Musielans, Teachers, Singers, Studies and Halls, “"ssn"*” 








Weber Pianos. 


Bec which gives the WEBER PIANO its charm, 


its real worth, apart from the quality of the materials 











which enter into its construction and the artistic beauty of 
its exterior, is that Pure, Rich and Sympathetic Tone, 
in the possession of which it stands alone. 








WEBER WAREROOMS : 


: 108 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. | 266 Wabash Avenue, 
Upright and Grand 


STEINER TONE "resis 


THE STEINERTONE CO. 


WAREROOMS: The Steinertone Building, 
-— 87 & 89 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK, 


Masons Hamlin 
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Boston and New Yyork:. 


Hobart M. Cable Co. 


MAKES PIANOS FOR MUSICIANS. 
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STEINWAY HALL, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Dr. 


nenry a. HANCHETT 


136 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
LECTURE RECITALS. PIANO INSTRUCTION. 
Mesdemoiselles YERSIN, 


Authors of the 


PHONO RHYTHMIC FRENCH METHOD. 


Winter address: . 
465 Lexington Avenve, NEW YORK 








Entirely New. The 


Cas, F. Alberts 


Artist Rosin. 


Composed of an entirely new mixture, specially 
adapted to solo work. It has that velvet-like 
friction and does not powder ; trial will convince. 

Chas. Gregorowitch pronounces it the best in the 
world. Price, 30 cents, postpaid. 


CcnASsS. FF. ALBERT, 


Manufacturer, 


205 South Ninth St., Philadelphia, 


Summer address : 
Newport House, BAK HARBOR, ME. 
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‘ 
July 26, 1902 { 
HE musical season is dying fast, and on Monday 


Taken as a whole, 


At Covent Garden, to 


evening it will breathe its last 





it has been fairly eventful 


begin with, two new operas have been produced, both by 
native composers, and this must constitute something very 


like a record, though we sincerely trust that it is a record 


which the syndicate will do its best to beat. In the second 
place, there has been Richard Strauss’ visit. Strauss had, 
ot course, been here before, but that was some years ago 
the vast majority of Londoners had forgotten him as com 








pletely as if he had never existed. The visit was therefore 
nost opportune Its immediate result was the revival of 

ymething like an intelligent interest in Strauss’ work. He 
was written about and discussed. The Daily Telegraph and 
the Saturday Review, of course, went for him tooth and 
nail. But that on the whole, was an advantage, for it 
gave rise to further articles and further discussions, which 
kept Strauss’ name before the public. The result of the 
revival was that “Enoch Arden,” hitherto unknown to Lon 
doners, has been given no fewer than four times during 
the season by various reciters. Now “Enoch Arden” may 
be a detestable art form, but there is no denying the fact 
thal it contains some very charming and clever music, and 
its popularity at any rate got Strauss’ name into the pro 
gran It wa in tact thin end of the wedg It 
would be ridic to suppose that a Strauss revival would 
take the form of an immediate and overwhelming passion 
for “Heldenleben ut it is not ridiculous to suppose that 
when once Strauss’ name has become familiar people who 
would have stayed away from a concert at which “Helden 
leben” was announced in their ignorance will go to hear it 
when their interest in the composer is aroused. But now 
unfortunately the vital question has arisen, WI 
continue the work? 

J €& 

Chis last week has _ broug with it the very re 
grettable news of Robert Newman's failure, and the future 
of the orchestral concerts at Queen’s Hall hangs therefore 
in the balance. It is, of course, easy to kick a man when 
he is down, but it is a degrading performance. It would 


perhaps have been possible to suggest some alterations and 


improvements in the Queen’s Hall concerts and orchestra, 


and in attempting theatrical performances at the Comedy 
[Theatre and concerts at the Albert Hall and the Crystal 
Palace Mr. Newman may have been unduly speculative 
But it must be remembered that his was the first enter 


prise of this kind that has taken place in London, and that 
he had not the experiences of other managers to guide him 
Though fault may have been found with the concerts when 
they appeared to be a permanent institution, now that there 
we realize how seriously they 
familiar 


is a chance of losing them 
Mr 
izing Londoners with most of the works of the great com 
a little of late 


would be missed Newman has succeeded in 


posers. If we have been inclined to grumble z 

because his programs have been rather too familiar, it is, 
after all, he that has made them so, and without the 
Queen’s Hall concerts Londoners would still only half 


know works that they now know through and through 


In addition to this, he has shown a very laudable ambi 
tion to produce new works both by native and foreign com 
posers which are worth hearing, and our younger writers 
have had a very good cause to be grateful to him and his 
He has also brought over to Lon- 
instru 


Nikisch, 
the 


Promenade Concerts 
of the 
of the 
Weingartner and 


don many most famous conductors and 


mentalists day. Lamoureux, Colonne, 
Richard all directed 


Ysaye, Busoni and Hugo Becker 


Strauss have 
Queen’s Hall orchestra 
have all become familiar figures at the Queen’s Hall con 
certs. Without a doubt Mr. Newman has done very good 
work indeed, and everyone will feel regret that he should 
How the Queen’s Hall concerts 
whether they 


have fallen on evil times 
will carried in the 

will be carried on at all, it is, at the time of writing, 1m- 
possible to say. What we want, of course, is an established 
and subsidized orchestra in London, which should not be 


be future, or, indeed, 











bothered or hampered by pecuniary considerations at all 


Robert Newman did what he could, but of course he had 


it any rate, to try to make the thing pay as far as was in 


his power, and he could not be expected to be constantly 
providing programs which he knew the public would not 
upport. It is not likely that the state will step in; we are 
too far behind the times for that. But it ts a great oppor 
tunity for private munificence No very large subsidy 
would be required, and if one man could not be found who 
would be willing to provide it, surely a guarantee fund 


We 


our orchestral concerts settled at last on a sat 


could be raised without very much difficulty should 


then have 
isfactory basis; the pecuniary question would be of a mini 
mum importance, and we should really have some chance 
of progressing 

eS = 


It is much to be regretted that the Covent Garden 


i syn 
dicate did not see its way to engaging Madame Litvinn 
rather earlier in the season. It is not often that one comes 
across so happy a combination of the perfect actress and 
the perfect singer. We have our Wagnerian prime donne 
who can be as dramatic as you please, and we have a few 

But 
there are not many who, like Felia Litvinne, can sing the 
Isolde Anna “Don 
Giovanni” in a single week, and leave one in doubt at the 
the best. Ws 


the part < 


a very few—singers who practice the art of bel canto 


arts of in “Tristan” and Donna in 
| 


end of it as to which performance was have 


seldom heard a more powerful reading of rf 
Isolde than that which Madame Litvinne 
veek. Dramatically alone it deserved to stand 
rank of the the 


markable psychologicai study of t 


gave early in the 


in the front 


impersonations of day, and it was re 


hy 


ne ro 


charact« 
fated heroine. But vocally it might have served as a model 


to many of the shrieking prime donne who are accustomed 
» offend our the How 


will it be before they learn that good voice production a 


t ears in part long, one wonders 


ne 


i 











dramatic power are not hopelessly incompatible? 

Felia Litvinne is certainly a standing example ot r 
great truth that good singing does not imply the loss ot 
dramatic power, and while every phrase was perfectly v 
calized, the force of her acting could not be denied 

Don Giovanni” gave her, of course, more chances of dis 
paying the sheer beauty of her singing, and she av ed 
herself of them to the full. There are, unfortunately, only 
too few singers who can do justice to Mozart’s delightfu 
music, for it requires an art which most of them do not 
possess. Mlle. Litvinne, however, 1s undoubtec one ot 
the few, and in the beautiful songs in which opera 
abounds she proved herself as pertect a singer as there is 
on the operatic stage. It is, unfortunately, impossible to 
say that the performance was perfect as a whole. The in 
dividual singers were excellent. Mlle. Litvinne made, as we 
have said, an admirable Donna Anna, while she was very 
well supported by Mme. Suzanne Adams as Donna Elvira 
and Signor Caruso as Don Ottavio. The latter is, beyond 
a doubt, a very excellent artist, so far as he goes It would 
that is to say, be almost impossible to point out any single 
performance which was n good, while his singing 1s 
quite first rate. His only fault is that he is not very good 


at characterization. His Don Ottavio bears a suspiciously 


strong resemblance to his Rudolfo; his Rudolfo again and 
his Radames are is like as two peas while the Duke n 
Rigoletto,” as he plays it, might almost be Radames 
come to life again. Not, indeed, that he is by any means 
a dull or lifeless actor. Caruso is no stick. But his acting 


lacks subtlety, and it was impossible on Saturday to avoid 


comparisons between him and Renaud, who was playing 
the Don [here is, it is true, a certain restlessness about 
Renaud’s acting which is ill suited to certain parts, such, 


But he is a magnificent artist 
and a born actor, with the power of forming true and ac 
ate conceptions of The Zerlina of 
Fraulein Fritzi Scheff was an excellent performance, and no 
The part of Leporello was 
Pini Corsi 


for example, as Rigoletto 


the 


curs parts he plays 


better could have been desired 


t 


taken by that delightful of humorists, 
Though he has, perhaps, hardly voice enough for the great 


he sang it inimitably, and brought the 


most 


*‘Madamina,” 
house down. The cast was completed with Gilibert 
Mazetto and Journet as Il Commendatore, both tried fa 
who were quite at their best 

The rest of the operas of the week have been on Mon 


song 


as 


vorites 


day, “Tannhauser,” with van Dyck and Frau Lohse; on 
Tuesday, “Aida,” with Mlle. Litvinne acting and singing 
magnificently in the title part; on Wednesday. “Faust”; 


on Thursday, “Pagliacci,”’ and the second performance of 
Miss Smyth’s “Der Wald,” an opera which has apparently 
Friday, “Don Giovanni,” and on Satur 


On Monday the last perform 


come to stay; on 
day “Romeo and Juliet.’ 





ance of the season takes place, “Rigoletto” being given, 
with Melba and a “star” cast ZARATHUSTRA 
HS eS 
London Notes. 
B. W. Findon, one of the best known English music 


critics and a contributor to THe Musicat Courier, writes 
1 the London Morning Advertiser as follows: 

‘Le first all 
management for having had the courage to produce Miss 
E. M ‘Der Wald’ (‘The after it had 


ir 


t us of congratulate the Covent Garden 


Smyth's Forest’) 


AL COURIER 








om Verdi's 








‘Faistaff.” 











received, as we se¢ w, such unjust treatment ‘ 
hands of the German « s r ill events, the t i 
iternity of Berlir By the reports whic! am a 
we thought it a contemptible trifle t ne a wl 
had won it way to the Berlin Opera House rough 
nfluence of people ir gh place vl we nterest¢ 
Miss Smyth And the composer being a woman, we 
were perhaps the more ready give willing ear te 
mdemnatory opinions these s d crit " R 
f our knowledge Miss Smyth | produced exces 
work both at the St. James’ and Alb« Hal Now w 
go so far as to say that, apar R d Strauss, Ge 
nany has not a composer wh wi nore virile n 
who can point to a more genuine outburst o elo 
nspiration than that which is to be found in ‘Der Wa 
The German critics, forsooth! Did they not dam: 
umn with all their might, Su an’'s "Golden Legend 
Is there anything which es t] n 
made in Germany to whicl ey give ind imp 
egr? Must they not be t e¢ s ug ey we 
ons ¢ the gods i | mu not ¢« ery I ‘ 
res their good ofhice “ p ‘ ‘ 
attics which \ ‘ ( 
and there make s i Wi Ct 
composer brings his work England he W 
r play, nay, cordiality stretched itmost lim 
make him feel at home, ant we | ‘ 
ceit and butter with our freshest country butter the pride 
the flatulent critics who solemnly believe that only the 
w beating heart of the Teuton can thr to music ex 
pressed in its highest forn Never mind, M Smyt! 
your countrymen appreciate ‘D Wald,” and they admire 
u for the plucky manner which you have ved 
yur calling. For the first time e | ry us 
woman has written and nposed a p 
merit. Miss Smyth is her own yrettist, which holds it 
wn with any work ot \ at s ‘ produ 
recent years 
It may not become so popular Ca eria Rusticana 
you W not be abl whistle its s abou e street 
nor Mas it ar nterme s abie tor pert ance n th 
yarrel organ, but it a work ft finished ar ha 
velodic quality of its own w abse ely tascu ng 
ind in the orchestration one « y recognizes the mind ot 
thor yughly rained in | empty 
spaces in the middle, and w e drat instinct Mis 
smyth torms the n i rast eI n inner 
meaning i the s sn ) ) interpret 
If Wagner had m \ s € Ca the 
score ot Der Wald would ave AKe differen hape 
and substance. Let it weve ed fr t! 
remark that Miss Smy a y ted Wagne 
We feel in the backgrour c stic influence 
Nibelungen’s Ring " I me we recogt 
in individuality wl W ave its d w mak« 
self obvious th g t the opera 
Ss & 
Phe foll s itself 
We, the Messrs. Hutchir 1 & ( 4 
Paternoster row, London, proprietors of l Real 
ereby tender our ‘ ogic Grand Opera 
Syndicate, Limited, Royal Opera, Cove Garden, for hav 
ng published in the July number of ut periodical at 
article purporting to describe a state performar t 
opera which did not take place, and w ‘ e 
favorable and unjustifiable comments concerning the ar 
sts, the chorus and the management 
We had no knowledge of the cont S « e article 
until our attention was called to it after its publicatior 
but we sincerely regret that it should have appeared 
one of our magazines, and, as arranged, we have pleasure 
in forwarding to the syndicate today a che r £100 
which we understand the syndicate propose nd 
to King Edward’s Hospital Fund 
JULY 26 1902 
= 
On Wednesday, July 23, H lew gave a dinne 
party at his h at 43 Lancaster 1 1, N. W., in hon 
of Clay Evans, the newly appointed ( sul Genera ( 
Mrs. Evans 
This was followed by a delightful musicale, which pa 
took of the nature of a farewell, as Mr. Tew leaves 
holiday in America on the Sunday following, where he w 
join Mrs. Tew. In Mrs. Tew’s absence M Hugh Reid 
Griffin assisted in receiving the guests, who included D 
Lillias Hamilton, Mr i Mrs. De Friese, the Countess 
Schwerin, Mrs. Ian Forbes Robertson, Dr. McNaughton 
Jones, Alberto Randegger, Mrs. Randegger, D1 1 Mr 
Percy J. Curtis, Miss Dorothea Hollins and M \r 
Hayden 
The program of music opened with a violit ry 
Miss June Reed, followed by fine rendering 
Lehmann’s song cycle In a Persian Garden,” in wh 
Mme. Alice Esty, Miss Grainger Kerr, Mr. Tew at 
Gregory Hast took part Miss Ellen Bowi gave we 
recitations, and there were songs from Miss Maud A 
and Frederick Norton, and the host, who gave fine ren 
derings of Brahms’ ‘“Mainacht” and the Page Song 
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GERMAN HEADQUARTERS OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, 


HILE in Crefeld a few weeks ago I paid 

‘a visit to the Dusseldorf Exhibition in 

order to view the Klinger “Beethoven,” 

an art creation which has caused no end 

a. of talk and comment in Germany and 
which represents not Beethoven but an 

apotheosis of Beethoven. The Viennese old fogies would 
have none of this Beethoven statue, which they deemed 
“modern,” and tried to belittle it and deprecate its value 
through the means of cheap jokes. On the other hand, the 
progress party in art in Germany, or, as they are usually 
called, the Secessionists, claimed for the work such extrav- 
agant and colossal! qualities and merits that they made it 
seem one of the wonders of the world. The truth here, 
as everywhere where extremes are concerned, lies in the 
middle. I cannot understand, however, how anyone could 
treat with ridicule so serious an art work and one which 
has been wrought with such an immense amount of labor 
of the highest skill, with a technic which in itself is as 
masterly as it is painstaking. One may not agree with 
Prof. Max Klinger with regard to his conception of 
Beethoven, but the work itself as an art work is worthy 
of high esteem and will surely elicit the 2dmiration of all 
connoisseurs of sculpture. I can also not see anything 
ultra-modern in this Beethoven, just as little as I could 
ever discover the true Secession style in Boecklin, whom the 
progress party claim as their own. I should certainly 
not call it modern if a sculptor represents a modern man 
like Beethoven in antique style, viz., naked and in the 
conception of Jupiter. Have you ever seen a nude Na- 
poleon statue, or one of Bismarck, or of anybody who 
has really lived upon this mundane sphere? If you except 
the Roman Catholic sculptural and pictorial representa- 
tions of Jesus Christ upon the Cross, even he is usually 
brought to our visual perception in some sort of a 
raiment. It is different with the mythological gods, who 
in their physical perfection were represented by the an- 
cient sculptors as a delight to the eye and art sense in 
all their nude beauty, a sight to which we moderns have 
become so accustomed that it takes all the naiveté of a 
schoolboy to mistake a photograph of the Medicean 
Venus for that of a living girl and disdainfully and dis- 
gustedly to comment upon it with the remark: “No 
money to buy a shirt even, but of course she must have 


her picture taken!” 

I agree, however, perfectly with the objection to the 
nudity of the upper half of the Beethoven statue which a 
writer for the Cologne Gazette raises in his comment upon 
the idea of Klinger in representing Beethoven upon a 
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throne in the form of Jupiter with naked body. He says 
that the musicians, to whom one cannot well deny the 
privilege of having some ideas as to an apotheosis of Bee- 
thoven, have in a majority pronounced an aversion 
against Klinger’s conception. But this may in the main be 
due to the fact that in the entire development of our mu- 
sical history the latter has almost no touching points in 
common with antique conceptions. Of course, opera libret- 
tos do not count in this respect, and thus one may say that 
if a musician thinks of embodied symbols in his art, they 
will, in the first place, be churchly, biblical or romantic con- 
ceptions, but only in rare instances antique ones. Of Bee- 
thoven he certainly does not care to think in any other 
garb than the accustomed citizen’s coat, with that tremen- 
dous head, which stands in most glaring contrast to this 
very sober dress. He cannot think of Beethoven severed 
from a certain fixed period of time and certain local and 
personal surroundings and connections. It is, however, not 
derogatory to the larger circles of musically inclined and 
musically enthusiastic people, who admire Beethoven, if 
one asserts of them that they have in most instances no 
clear conception of the deep cultural importance of 
Beethoven. There are perhaps not over many among these 
music enthusiasts who are conscious of the fact that Bee- 
thoven, for inexplicable reasons of the human soul, has 
given new contents to music, and that this artistic penetra- 
tion of such dark parts was a revelation which proved of 
importance, beyond the idea of the purely musical, for the 
development of the creative human brain at large. 

3eethoven through his powers of expression in mu- 
sic strove for aims which others in the most varied do- 
mains of human brain activity likewise essayed to attain, 
but which are reached only by a_ few giants, who 
stand out singly in lonesome altitude, an altitude which 
does not signify a musical one, but which forms part of 
that world of glaziers, untrodden by common mortals, 
which is known as the land of genius. In this thought 
connection it is not incomprehensible that a high aiming 
sculptural artist should arrive at the idea of representing 
Beethoven upon a throne in the form of a Jovelike god. For 
Klinger Beethoven is indeed more than merely a renowned 
composer; he sees in him a man of highest superhuman 
perfection of mental power. To this must be added that 
Beethoven’s head is really well adapted for an antiquelike 
representation, far better indeed than, for instance, that of 
Victor Hugo. 

Klinger’s idea is expressed in the following _ style: 
Beethoven is seated upon a mighty throne of bronze, the 
legs crossed one over the other and in part hidden from 


view by a cover. The upper body in a forward bent at 
titude, he rests upon his arms, while the firmly closed fists 
are planted side by side upon his thigh. With a gloomy 
defiance he seems to stare into this world of eternal strife 
between harmony and dissonance, and upon the unayoid 
able he looks down with the sinister power of a man who 
has conquered everything human and now is witness only 
to the revolution of things, just as the Creator of all things 
may be supposed to look down upon the eternal revolution 
of the sun and stars. Less pleased or joyful, however, 
not like one serenely conscious of his powers, but like 
one who remembers the hard road he traveled before it 
led him to the altitude of this throne. A mighty breath 
seems to emerge and pour down upon us from this figure, 
which was engendered by a powerful mind, by one who 
did not care to create merely a Beethoven monument but 
aimed at producing a sculptural fantasia on Beethoven. 
This tremendous impression one feels when approaching 
the art work from some distance, but it is regre.tably de 
stroyed by Klinger more and more the nearer we come 
to it by means of all sort of things until finally, when we 
are close to it, one has to make an effort to concentrate 
one’s vision and thoughts upon the main object—Bee 
thoven—and it would almost seem as if the artist had 
intended it so. The very nudeness alone now becomes a 
drawback, because the attention of the beholder is de 
tracted from the expression of the face and is occupied 
by the remarkable anatomy of the body. From this again 
curiosity is aroused and bent upon the wonderful work 
manship of the onyx cover and the folds in this drapery 
One foot of Beethoven rests upon a ledge of rock made 
of marble from the Pyrenees, and into this ledge of rock 
an eagle of black marble has fastened its bronze claws 
The perfection in the facture of this very eagle and its 
plumage must excite admiration, just as well as the ar 
tistic cleverness which made Klinger make use of the 
white veins, a defect in this black marble, to heighten the 
effect of the plumage by giving it a special charm of color 
ing. Several reports have made of the aforementioned 
ledge of rock a grouping of “clouds” upon which Bee 
thoven is seated But I could not discover a cloud, and | 
think that it does no harm if the perfectly eccentric idea 
of clouds made of stone does not obtrude itself all too 
recognizably. But what is easily obvious is the fact that 
the figure of Beethoven looks proportionately too small 
upon this immensely big throne, and this fact is a very 
bad one considering the fundamental idea of the art work. 
Klinger, however, wanted to express ever so many 
things with this chair. There is first that peculiar curve 
of the elbow rests, which are formed in rococo style 
Then there are angels’ heads of ivory upon a colored rib 
bon of lustrous opal in mosaic workmanship. The some 
what clamorous tone of this blue ribbon, intermingled with 
bronze, marble and ivory, causes a nerve disturbing un 
quietness of effect. I cannot get rid of the idea that it 
ought not to be there. The back and side portions of the 
chair are decorated with three bronze reliefs. The middle 
section shows, strongly protruding, Venus upon her shell, 
turning her frightened face to the rear; next to her a 
nymph, covering her face. Upon a high rock takes place 
the crucifixion of Christ, and between these two groups 
stands the figure of one of the Apostles, who with ex- 
pressive gestures beckons to the two female figures to move 
away. The two side reliefs stand in artistic contrast to 
each other, the one representing the story of the fall of 
man, Adam and Eve in the Garden of Eden, while the 
other in a rather novel way represents the cupidity of man, 
he eagerly stretching out his hand after one of the fruits 
on a tree, while the woman is quietly gathering water 
from a well into a shell. The reliefs are parted from each 
other by palm trees. Upon the upper edge of the throne 
there are a few smaller figures in a reclining position. All 
these objects of interest, the eagle, the onyx cover, the opal 
ibbon, the angels’ heads, the reliefs and the somewhat 
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clumsy shape of the mighty throne, are, of course, intended 
to harmonize with the principal figure, so that we are to 
be thrown into something like a Beethoven dream. But 
this object is not attained, for, aside from the fault that 
Beethoven himself looks too small, the layman’s attention 
is attracted by and that of the 
noisseur is diverted by too many peculiarities and finesses 
of technic, and in this must be found the great defect of 
the work as a whole. Klinger did not want only to glorify 
Beethoven; he also was eager to display quite incidentally 
and at the same time with prodigal !uxuriousness all those 


too many curiosities con 


arts for which he, the most refined art connoisseur and art 


the United States, where at 25 cents admission he could eas- 
ily gather the quarter of a million of marks which is said to 
be the price to be paid for his art work, and then dispose 
of it afterward to some American millionaire at a 
higher figure, Munkacsy did with “Christ 
fore Pilate.” 


far 


just as his Be- 


Se = 
made officially Richard 


his second 


rhe that 
Strauss will next season in Berlin give 
the 


and with the co-operation of soloists of renown 


announcement 


is 
series 


of six modern concerts with Tonkuenstler orchestra 


of other 


composer-conductors and of several of the larger choral 





lover, felt a working interest. Thus it came to pass that the organizations. This does not look much like a winter 
KLINGeR’s “BEETHOVEN.” 
[Reprinted from Tae Musitcat Courter of June 11) 
symmetry of thought, without which no great art work can conducting tournée in the United States, such as has 
be begotten, was lost sight of, at least that sort of sym- been announced for Richard Strauss in several American 
metry which knows the differentiation between what is the papers somewhat prematurely for the coming season 


main object and what is of secondary consideration. For 
His Beethoven 
became during the many long years in which he brooded 
over his conception something like an encyclopedia of the 


Klinger there was too much main object 


sculptor’s art, and through this the greatness of the main 
thought was bound to suffer, for now it has to 
way somewhat laboriously through the mazes of all sorts 


force its 


of secondary ideas 
This Beethoven of Klinger with a little more economy 


might have become a tremendous treasure. As it is, 
Klinger made of it, like of most others of his works, 
stead of a great creation a great show piece. So great, in 


fact, that if it had not been bought by the city of Leipsic, I 
should have advised the artist to exhibit his Beethoven in 


eS 


In quick succession there died during the past few days 


two musicians, who for a time at least played no unim 
portant part in Berlin’s musical life: Benjamin Bilse and 
Heinrich Hofmann, the one a reproductive, the other a 


the former at the high old age of eighty 
his sixtieth year, 
of their pro- 
brief form 


creative artist, 
the latter at a period of life, viz., in 
still stand in the prime 
[Both obituaries have appeared in 
Eps. | 
1816, at Liegnitz, 
As they could not afford 
after having 


six, 
where many men n 
ductiveness. 
in a previous issue of this paper 
Bilse was born on August 17, 
also died, of poor parents. 


to give him a higher education, 


where 


he entered, 
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finished the usual course in the primary school, as an 
apprentice into the service of the ty band of Liegnitz 
Soon after he made his way Vienna, where he took 
lessons of Professor Boehm and paid the expenses of his 
education from the money he earned a violinist in the 
orchestra of Johann Strauss pér He loved his native 
town and returned to it, where the office of Stadtmusikant 
was offered to him at an annual salary 100 thalers, viz 
$75, which income he increased by church service to the 
right royal sum of 119 thalers 24 groschen, which abou 
$90 American money. His duties included the blowing 
of a horn from the city tower t announce the change o 
hour This was in 1843, and from that year dates Bilse 
period of success. In October of that same year he had 
schooled the pupils of the city conservatory far that he 
could give several concerts with them which met with 
an enthusiastic reception. The ly hall which then ex 
isted in Liegnitz was soon too small d all the lister 
ers who wanted to attend the concerts, and several rests 
rant keepers built larger ncert rooms which the Bils« 
orchestra was heard amid beer and sandwiche 
His fame had already outstripped the walls of hi 
town when the existence of this, one the first of per 
manent orchestras, was endangered through fh cial 
troubles Bilse, however, was equal to the occasior in 
vith the permission of the city fathers and leave ab 
sence from the town he took his orchestra on a t ing 
tour. In 1846 Bilse played for the first time before H. M 
King Frederick William IV Erdn dorf, and 847 
all through the month of October in Berlit Phe ore 
extended, however, the concert trips grew, the less did 
they please the town officials of Liegnitz, and on October 
1, 1865, Bilse abdicated his position. In 1867 he conce 
zed for three months and a half at the Paris exposition 
ind thence he went on a concert trip to Southern Ger 
many by way of Rheims and Brussels 
In 1868 Bilse settled dowr 1 Berlin, where for f e! 
years he conducted his well known mu ent 
ments at the old Concerthau whicl Ww irs ag 
inderwent the remarkabl ge ginal des 
tination into that of Tietz’s department store in the Leip 
iger Strasse. Bilse there became the ionee! f the 
© called popular concerts. He und very well the 
irt of program making, and while s usical ente! 
ments were adapted t the taste ¢ the general pub 
! also gave on lLhursd ight rt ‘ ymphony co 
erts, at whicl only ssica ut a c 
romantic and modern schools were given a hearing, th 
latter at a time when the other musical rulers of Berlir 
were still deeply buried in ultra-classic nd d not 
are to place the name Richard Wagner up¢ iny oO 
heir programs. Bilse was not great genius as a ¢ 
ductor, but more of a drill master, wl é stra playes 
with something like ry precis y 
attack 
In an entirely different manner did Heinri Hofma 
influence Berlin, where he was born in 1842, lived 
life and scored most of his successes. He was a pupil of 
e Kullak Conservatory and later on studied composit! 
with Grell, Dehn and Wuerst. Until 1873 he also gave 
music lessons himself, but from that year on ! ynily 
for composition, in which he work W ac an< 
fertility Perhaps these iatter jualit were all too ex 
uberant and this may be the rea why Hofm 
Ithough a highly esteemed master, was not able to keep 
his name prominent upon our modern programs. Ther 
is a want of depth of thought and lack of power of 
characterization in most of his many later works, which 
are not offset even by his refined sense for euphony and 
a well cultivated musical taste The latter merits were 
perhaps the principal cause of Hofmann’s successes in 
the last of the sixties and the early seventies. With two 
orchestral works, the Hungarian Suite and the “Frith 


both of which Theodore 


jof” symphony, 


Thomas per 
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formed quite frequently in the old Steinway Hall in New 
York, did Hofmann’s era of success begin. It culminated 
with the production ef his best, but quite Wagnerian 
Tharau.” This work ts influ- 
that when you hear Simon 
Hans 


“Aennchen von so 
enced by “Die 
Dach's monologue 
Sachs, so close is the imitation of the manner 
of expression But the outward style 
yet represent and despite the proverb 
dress does not yet constitute personality. Hence Hein 
rich Hofmann never became a Richard Wagner. “Aenn 
[harau,” however, was not Hojfmann’s first 
musico-dramatic work. It had been preceded by “Car 
touche,” “Der Matador,” “Armin,” 


latter with a 


opera, 
Meistersinger”’ 


think it after 


you was copied 
and means 
chosen. does not 


real expression, 


chen von 
and a patriotic opera, 
fair degree of 
*Aennchen,” 


which also met success 


but none 


He also wrote other operas after 

ever reached the degree of popularity of that work, and 
Hofmann wiil be known to future generations as much 
is the composer of “Aennchen von Tharau” as Gounod 
is known as the author of “Faust,” by which remark, 
however, no comparison of the two works is intended. 
Among Hofmann’s choral works “The Beautiful Melu- 
sine’ was the most successful and is also well known in 
the United States. In the fields of chamber music, piano 
literature and vocal music he was equally fertile. His 


songs especially are distinguished for fluency of melody. 


Heinrich Hofmann, who was a member of the Royal 
\cademy of Arts, died in Tabarz three days ago, and was 
buried in Berlin yesterday amid the concourse of many 


personal friends and the musical profession generally 


sketches (unknown heretofore), also in facsimile; por- 
traits of Wagner; his dwellings at Wuerzburg, Dresden, 
Graupa, Penzing, Tribschen and Bayreuth; four Bay 
reuth stage pictures, first act of “The Flying Dutch 
third first scene of “Siegfried” Klingsor 

castle and the Good Friday meadow * Parsifal.”” 
Furthermore portraits of the conductors and some of the 
principals of this summer’s Bayreuth performances. 


viz., 
man” act, 
from 


Se = 


perform 
after all, 
which 


will begin this summer’s cycle of 
ances on the 22d inst. Theodore Reichmann will, 
sing his old part of Amfortas in “Parsifal,’’ for 
Cosima Wagner was unable to find a more reliable inter 
despite the fact that handsome Theodore will, as 
and as he did in Berlin last winter, sing 
tune. The Bayreuth performances will offer no new fea- 
tures at all as far as casts and program are concerned; 
‘I find no inducement for myself to attend any of 


Bayreuth 


preter, 


usual, out of 


hence 
them. 


eS = 


{he festival performances at the Prince Regent Theatre 
in Munich will begin this year on August 9 and will end 
on September i2, the cycle comprising a total of twenty 
There will be seven performances of “Die 
and in the casts of them the personnel will 
Hans Sachs, Bertram, Feinhals and 
Heidkamp, Kloepfer and Wachter ; 
Knote 


representatic ms. 
Meistersing¢ 5 
alternate as tollows: 
Pogner, 


Walter von Stolzing, Anthes, 


Reichmann ; 


Beckmesser, Geis; 
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a Western soprano, sang with 
Boulder, the Colorado Chau 


Miss Eva Emmet Wycoff, 
great success at a concert at 
tauqua. 

Miss Florence Woodbury, a successful 
Portland, Me., is taking a special course at the Jamestown 
N. Y., Summer School. 

Miss Lillian Grace Moore, 
singers, has been appointed contralto soloist of the Simp 
son M. E. Church for the summer months. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Kortheuer, both popular musicians, 
gave a musicale at their home in Toledo, Ohio, on the even 
ing of July 23, in honor of their guest, Miss Miller 

Gustin Wright, a pupil of Alexander Guilmant, is mak 
ing a concert tour in this country, and later expects to ac 


music teacher, of 


one of Detroit’s youngest 


cept a position at the Ithaca (N. Y.) Conservatory of 
Music. 

At the annual meeting of the adult members of St 
Luke’s Choir, Kalamazoo, Mich., Frederic Rogers was 


French treasurer, and Miss Hardy 


=> = and Walter; David, Hofmueller and Reis ; Kothner, Buck- chosen president, E. E. 
sath and Fuchs; Eva, Fritzi Scheff, Tordek and Koboth; secretary. 
lhe semi-monthly musical publication Die Musik, of Magdalena, Blank, Hoefer and Staudigl. Five performances Edward Kreiser, of Kansas City, Mo., opened a new or 
which I spoke in my last week's budget, published in the of “Tristan”; Tristan, Forchhammer and Gerhaeuser; gan in the Second Presbyterian Church of that place July 
number of the 15th inst., in commemoration of the twen- — [solde, Ternina, von Mildenburg, Nordica and Plaichinger; 17. He and Mrs. Kreiser, soprano (formerly Miss May 
tieth anniversary of the first performance of “Parsifal,” Brangaene, Fremstad and Staudigl; King Marke, Bertram Huffsmith), also gave an organ and song recital in the 
Bayreuth special section of considerable interest, contain- and Kloepfer; Kurvenal, Bauberger. “Tannhauser,” four First Presbyterian Church the same week. 
ing the following complete articles: Sketch of the “Mei performances: Landgrave, Kloepfer, Heidkamp, Wachter; Pupils of F. L. Skinner gave a recital at their teacher’ 
tersinger” libretto, by Richard Wagner, from July, 1845 Wolfram, Bertram, Feinhals, Reichmann; Tannhauser, home, 45 Munsell street, Binghamton, N. Y., a fortnight 
(first complete publication of the Marienbad manuscript, {yote, Slezak; Elisabeth, Ternina, Morena: Venus, Sen- ago. Piano, violin and vocal numbers were given by the 
with annotations by Dr. Richard Sternfeld); Peter Cor- ger Bettaque, Breuer. There will also be given four per- Misses Mary and Angela Mattingly, Charley Brink, Alice 
nelius, “Kuenstlerweihe,” a Bayreuth festival play from — formances of “Lohengrin,” with Kloepfer and Heidkamp Benedict, Chester Benedict, Collins Hall, Orville Wales 
he year 1873—preface written by Dr. Edgar Istel ; as King Henry; Bertram and Feinhals as Telramund; Miss Belle Jackson, Clara Fetherolf, Mildred Pratt and 
Houston Stewart Chamberlain, “Bayreuth”; Prof. Dr. Nordica, Tordek, Koboth and Breuer as Elsa; Ternina and Anna Quilligan. 
Wolfgang Golther, “Rienzi,” a music drama; Dr. W.  fremstad as Ortrud, and Bertram, Bauberger, Fuchs and The year book issued by the Southern Conservatory of 
Lubosch, “The Character of Kundry”; Arthur Egidi, pucksath as Herold. . Music at Durham, N. C., is,handsomely bound in Gobelin 
lalks with Nietzsche in the ‘Parsifal’ Year of 1882"; St eS blue. It appears to be an excellently conducted institution 
Hans von Woilzogen, “About Music as Form and Expres- employing a large faculty. Gilmore Ward Bryant is the 
sion” \lfred Lorenz, ‘Parsifal’ as Uebermensch” Among the visitors at THe Musicat Courter’s Berlin musical director. James H. Southgate is president of the 
Erich Kloss, ‘Wagner Cult Now and in the Future.” Be- office during the past week were Mrs. Ryan-Burke, a vocal board, the Hon. H. A. Foushee is vice president, and John 
the teacher from Toronto, and Willy Burmester, the eminent F. Wily the secretary and treasurer. Walter H. Overton 


sides this text of about 200 pages, Jayreuth number of 


Die Musik contains some valuable art inlays, such as the violin virtuoso, who was on his way from Finland to is secretary of the conservatory. 














first version of the well known “Albumblatt” of Wagner Norderney, where he intends to spend his vacation and An attractive musicale was given in the parish house of 
(“Zuerich Vielliebchen Waltz”); several hitherto un-_ will incidentally be heard in a couple of concerts. St. Paul’s P. E. Church, Waterloo, N. Y., last month for 
published letters of Wagner in facsimile; some “Walkure” O. F. the benefit of the vested choir of the church. Miss Paulin 
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Meehan, William Schoonmaker, George Blakeny, Blanchard nelly, Marguerite Sessic 
Baker and Master. Howard Fillingham, Ray Hulbert and Elizabeth Englehart, Alice Ford, Henrietta Germond, 
James Byrom, and also the choirmaster, Frank Whitehead, Slt Al Carol Halstead, Selena Holbrook, May Hopkins, Grace 
contributed the vocal numbers. Mrs. George Bodine, vio Horsfahl, Virginia Humstone, Maysie Haggerty, Clara 
linist, and the Misses Amanda Dohles, Carrie Schoonmaker Hey, Mary Inger, Eva Joseph, Nora Kreiger, Catherin¢ 
and Palmer, pianists, and Mrs. Blanchard Baker, elocu Lynch, Lena Maar, Anna Maher, Agnes McCann, Elizabeth 
tionist, assisted the singers MacDonald, Marguerite Mackey, Mabel Morris, Norma 
The jinior pupils of Mrs. J. W. Yarndley gave a concert M secretary; Agnes Mullen, Ethel Nelson, Katherin« 
in the Y. M. C. A. Hall, Honolulu, S. I., Tuesday after BS Palmer, Edna Polk, Harriet Joseph, Florence Quick 
noon, July 1. Those who participated in the program in ¢ Eleanor Quinterro, Lillian Ransom slanche Raymond 
cluded the Misses Camille Raas, Jessie Kennedy, Libby Judith O'Reilly, Neta Rook, Kate Ross, Ella Schaffer, Ida 
Peck, Marjorie Leadingham, Helen Desha, Muriel Hal Scott, Emelie Sutherland, Grace Sherman, Dora Shufelt 
stead, Lucia Halstead, Emily Davis, Grace Leadingham, = = = = ce president; Grace Smith, Lillian Terbush, Zita Thor: 
Master Albert Lucas, Master Stanley Kennedy and Mrs A new singing society will be organized in the autumn 5U Wilfred Tripp, May Walsh, Sadie Wright, Charlotte 
Yarndley. A long list of compositions was interpreted in at Greenpoint, L. I Wheeler, president; Bertha Williams, Mabel Williamsor 
excellent style, and the sensible request “‘no encores” was Mrs. A. P. Hall, president of the Springfield (Mo.) The Pinsuti, a high rganization, won the first 
printed as a foot note on the program. Musical Club, delivered an address of welcome on beha prize in the June singing contests. The Mendelssohn Club 
” of the musicians of the city, at the convention of the Mi »f Poughkeepsie, won the second prize, and this announce 
Maconda. soatt Site Mente ee ee Rinenoietides ment was made in THe Musica Courter at the time wher 
ME. CHARLOTTE MACONDA, the soprano, has An orchestra of excellent amateurs, organized lik the names of the members were published 
{ been engaged for Washington, D. C., for the per- club, furnished good music at the regular Sunday ser = 
formance of “The Creation” at the April concert of the at the First M. E. Church, York, Pa., during the w JOHN FRIEDRICH & BROTHER. 
Choral Society of that city and spring. The conductor is E. A. Frey EFORE leaving for Australia on his concert tour a 
Under the aupices of the Sussex (N. J.) County Mus Ww weeks ago, Franz Wilczek, the violinist, pur 
Association a concert was given at Hamburg, N, J.. Sa the late lins made by John Friedrich & 
1 urday evening, July 19. Miss Clara Smith, from the ch Brot ther 
Established 1867. Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President. © St. Francis Xavier's Church, New York, was one of thi Mr. Wilczel “ 7 ng the last ne years been playing 
loists wwethe rieari and carried with hit ' 
College Bidg., 202 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. — : : : ; soe er ery 
‘ The Apollo Club, of Minneapolis, and the Viking Sing . wo of the same make, being so much pleased wit 
The largest and most complete College of Music and Dramatic ‘ ' . , , 
Art in America ng Society, of the same city, attended the Saengerfest le origina ne he Dough 
The FACULTY OF 62 MEMBERS is the strongest ever assembled the Northwestern Scandinavian singing societies held The firm of John Friedrich & Br ry busy 
jn an institution of its kind cently at Sioux Falls, S. Dak The following office we ng es ne aking new trume ev ave 
elected for next vear: President A K Hasell. Gran nore t et lev h di ig ! f the y 
SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, id ' 
orks, N. Dak corresponding secretary, T. H. H nu egular wine eason 
ACTING, OPERA, Minneapolis cording secretary, Carl Hanson, Minneap I interesting tof and ate t S 
MODERN LANGUAGES. olis; treasurer, O. M. Oleson, Fort Dodge, Ia.; director it ablishment of Jo I drich & Brother during f 
aie hief, J. H. Fleaton, Duluth, Minn.; grand marshal, Wo nt time to see the w progress in the construction of 
BOARD OF MUSICAL DIRECTORS. lert Hildah!, Sioux Falls "Vice presidents—Iowa, O. W nd ellos 
DR. FP. ZIEGFELD, DR. LOUIS FALK, Holm, Decorah; South Dakota, P. J. Morstad, Sioux 
HANS von SCHILLER WILLIAM CAS1LE Falls: North Dakota. G. Host. Leeds: Wisconsin F. N Musical Managers in San Francisco 
BERNHARD LISTEMANN S. E. JACOBSORN, . ; ae ; : : 
RUDOLF GANZ. HERMAN DEVRIES Seilstad La Cr SSE ; Minnesota Dr. Je hn Brandt St. Pa pt HE fir f Blanchard & Venter, musical manage 
EDMUND VERGNET FELIX BJROWSKI, Next year’s Saengerfest will be held at Grand Forl Los Angeles, Cal.. ha ntly opened a vw offi 
THEODORE SPIERING The members of the Pinsuti Choral Club. of Poughkeep at ss7 P t B ling, S Frar The ition i 
HART CONWAY, Director Scho_1 of Acting sie, include Jessie Beneway, Alice Blown, Bessie Burns x j i 7 » &r y xte 
ee May Bellows, Emma Cheeseman, Nellie Clark, Mary Con wor ging n ’ d concer 
Mustrated Catalogue Mailed Free. ger, treasurer : hs iC lola ¢ Cc udner Ha rel Disbri Annie Dor e W 
Helen Buckley, 7 $ Geo. Hamlin, 
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Arthur Dunham, | ist, 3 ae Te $ Gustaf Holmquist, 
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PARIS, JULY 23, 1902. 
HE public examinations at the Conservatoire began 
the 
The solo for double bass was accompanied by a 
small orchestra of ten or twelve players grouped round the 
olo performer, near whom is a stool on which are placed a 


with classes of double bass, viola and ’cello. 





cloth to wipe the strings of his instrument and a piece of 
rosin Anyone who takes up the serigus study of the 
double bass as an instrument must surely be inspired with 
a genuine love of music as an art, seeing that he can be 
influenced neither by personal vanity nor the love of gain 
S0ttesini I do not think there has been one instance 
of a double bass performer who figured on the concert 
platform as soloist. And yet how necessary are skilled 
performers on this difficult and unwieldy instrument. With- 
out good basses, good orchestras are impossible. In the 
class at the Conservatoire there were five competitors, and 
in the award of a first prize to one of the number the jury 
was unanimous. The players had all to perform the same 
olo, and read at sight a piece in manuscript composed for 
the Some critics found that the playing of the 
pupils did not come up to the usual standard, and various 
causes were assigned for it, one of these being that the 
at the Conservatoire is not strung and 
It is also claimed that as 
for the old three 
tringed instrument it should be abolished and replaced 
the modern instrument. I cannot say from actual 
knowledge if this is really so in the double bass class at 
I only know that that institution is true 
in some things, and remains very conservative 
One critic complains that all the competitors played some- 
what out of 


Since 


occasion 


instrument used 


tuned according to modern ideas. 


orchestral music is not now written 


by 


more 


the Conservatoire. 


to its name 


tune (the difference in the instrument would 


account somewhat for this), and their tone was deficient 
In sonority 
a 
If th nstrument was n brilliantly represented the 
nn ) uid of the viola class, which numbered 
ne candidates, of whom two were young women. One 
of these gained a second accessit. Even in these days, 


when all fields of work are alike open to women as well as 


| scarcely think the selection of the viola as an in- 
iment for the gentler sex is a wise one, on account of 
le comparative smallness of a woman’s hand Among 


la players there is a tendency to employ a smaller 





el of instrument, particularly with those players who 

to reta heir proficiency as violin performers. The 
ufference in the size of the finger board is net then so 
vrea But by using one of the smaller violas, the right 
proportion of sonority in the string quartet, whether in or 
chestra chamber music, is lost, and the proper balance 
of tone not preserved. Three first prizes were awarded. 
lhe competition solo was ‘Fantaisie de Concert” in G, by 
Paul Rougnon; the sight reading test by Xavier Leroux. 


In the ‘cello class twelve competitors exhibited their abil- 
first of them 
young as were also the second 
the 


ity. There were two prizes awarded, one 


being gained by a 
prize 


woman, 


and two in second accessit. This instrument is 


rapidly gaining in favor with the fair sex, and bids fair to 
; 
rival 


the violin in popularity. The competition solo was 


le Jast movement of Saint-Saéns’ Concerto; the sight 
reading test by Taffanel 


ee Pd 
_ i 


rhe contest in the violin class is always followed with 


keen interest by the public, and this interest was unabated, 
although one had to listen to the same composition per 
Still, as some of 
talent, the time passed 
:greeably enough, and certainly the results this year were 


\lthough some of the performers 


formed by thirty different competitors 


he virtuosi displayed original 


exceptionally brilliant 


were manifestly suffering from “le trac,” or stage nervous- 
ness, still in two cases the jury was generous enough to 
make allowances, seeing that the players displayed great 
ability. It was generally conceded by the critics that the 
female performers of the class outshone the males, as out 
of six first prizes four were awarded to females. Thx 
competition number was Concerto No. 3, in A major 
(Vieuxtemps), the sight reading test composed by Samuel 
Rousseau. 


Ze 


The first prize in the violin class was awarded to Mlle. 
Stubenrach, whose name, in way, to me 
familiar as a girl violinist in the States, traveling as solo 
ist, perhaps with Sousa, or was it with the Banda Rossa? 

[She played with the Banda Rossa.—Ebs.] 


some seems 


It is rumored that “Aphrodite,” the romance by Pierre 
Loiiys, is to be arranged in the form of a “comédie 
lyrique.” The music is to be by Leoncavallo, who hopes 


to have the work ready for performance early in 1903. 


se € 


To those who, judging from the enormous sums paid 
to certain artists, imagine that all performers are liberally 
paid, the following letter, published in the Paris Figaro, 
will give much information on this point: 

“Every now and again artists are engaged for Brazil 
or Buenos Ayres and dazzled by a contract of 1,000 francs 
per month. Now, at the rate of exchange (for one is 
paid at the daily rate of currency), one receives, at this 
salary, only 800,000 reis—that is, barely 500 frances, and 
irom this is deducted 5 per cent. Expenses being about 
four times those of Europe, such a salary only just suffices 
to pay living expenses. There is also the risk of losing 
ene’s life, for within eight days four of our company died 
of yellow fever, and others are seriously ill. The lot of 
the French artists who come here without knowing the 
country is to be pitied.” 


Se = 


I have just had it on good authority that as the tenor 
van Dyck is not engaged for next season in the United 
States, he has signed a contract with the Paris Opéra, 
and will sing during October and November in “Tann- 
hauser,” “Lohengrin” and the “Valkyrie.” Program for the 
week: Monday, “Romeo et Juliette”; Wednesday, “Aida” ; 
Friday, “Guillaume Tell.” 


se 


Gailhard, the director of the Opéra, has received and 
read a “drame musical” in three acts and five scenes, book 
by Catulle Mendés, music by Camille Erlanger. composer 
of “Le Juif Polonais,” &c. I remarked some little time ago 
in THe Courter that no composer calls his work an opera 
nowadays. It is always a lyric drama, or musical drama, or 
romance—like Charpentier’s “Louise” (roman 
musical )—or similar title. Catulle Mendés, the 
French author and critic, recently expressed his opinion 
on this matter. 

“Nothing can be more erroneous than these titles,” said 
he. “A lyric drama is a play in verse, the plot of which is 
poetic, like ‘Hernani,’ or ‘Les Burgraves.’ So a lyric 
comedy—such as ‘Florise,’ by Th. Banville—is character- 
ized by poetic treatment and amusing verse. But to style 
a work lyric drama, or lyric comedy, as is constantly done 
at the present day, in speaking of works for the theatre. 
accompanied by, or set to, music is wrong. One ought to 
say musical drama or musical comedy.” 


ee = 


musical 
some 


Pierre Veber tells a story of the director of a large the 
atre where operetta was played whose ignorance of music 
was only equaled by his contempt for the art. At the last 
rehearsal of a new work he came prepared to listen to the 
piece, of which he only knew the book. The overture com 
menced with a few bars of oboe solo, unaccompanied. The 
director, noticing this, showed signs of impatience, and 
unable to conceal his dissatisfaction, called out to the per- 
former in the orchestra: “What are you doing, sir? Please 
pay more attention; why do you begin before any of the 
others ?” 

This is similar to the case of another theatre manager, 
who noticed that one of the trombones in the orchestra 
was not playing, stopped the rehearsal and asked the rea- 
son from the musical director. “It is because there are 
fifty-six bars rest in the man’s part” was the answer. “But, 
my dear sir,” was the angry retort of the manager, “I do 
not pay my people for resting. Let him play, and earn his 
salary as the others are doing!” De VALMouR. 
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JOSEFFY AT THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY. 


ESCENT counts for much in matters artistic as well 
as in the breeding of race horses. “Tell me who 
the master is and I will describe for you the pupil,’ cry 
some theorists who might be called extremists. How 
many today know the name of Anton Rubinstein’s master? 
Yet the pedagogue Villoing laid the foundation of the 
great Russian pianist’s musical education, an education 
completed by the genial Franz Liszt. In the case, how 
ever, of Rafael Joseffy he was a famous pupil of a famous 
master. There are some critics who claim that Karl Tausig 
represents the highest development of piano playing in this 
century of piano playing heroes. His musical temperament 
so finely fibred, his muscular system like steel thrice tem 
pered, is duplicated in his pupil, who, at an age when boys 
are gazing at the world across the threshold of Toyland, 
was an accredited artist, a virtuoso in knee breeches! 

Rafael Joseffy stands today for all that is exquisite and 
poetic in the domain of the piano. His touch is original, 
his manipulation of the mechanism is original, his manipu 
lation of the mechanism of the instrument unapproachable, 
a virtuoso among virtuosi, and the beauty of his tone, its 
velvety, clangorous quality, so free from any suspicion of 
harshness or brutality, gives him a unique position in the 
music loving world. There is magic in his attack, magic 
and moonlight in his playing of a Chopin nocturne, and 
brilliancy—a meteor like brilliancy—in his performance of 
a Liszt concerto. 

This rare combination of the virtuoso and the poet places 
Joseffy apart from the pale of pianism. From 
Tausig he inherited his keen and severe sense of rhythm; 
from his native country, Hungary, he absorbed brilliancy 
and color sense. When Joseffy was young he delighted in 
the exhibition of his fabulous technic, but he has mellowed, 
he has matured, and superimposed upon the brilliances of 
his ardent youth are the thoughtful interpretations of the 
intellectual artist. He is a classical pianist par excellence 
and his readings of Bach, Beethoven, Schumann 
Brahms are authoritative and final. To the sensitive finish 
he now unites a breadth of tone and feeling, and you may 
gauge the catholicity of the man by his love for both 
Chopin and Brahms. 

There you have Joseffy, an interpreter of Brahms and 
Chopin! No need to expatiate further on his versatility! 
His style has undergone during the past five years a thor 
ough purification. He has successfully combated the temp 
tation of excess in color, of the too lusty exuberance in 


popular 


and 


the use of his material, of abuse of the purely decorative 
side of his art. Touching the finer rim of the issues of 
his day Joseffy emulates the French poet Paul Verlaine 
in his devotion to the nuance, to the shade within shade 
that may be expressed on the keyboard of the piano. Yet 
his jeu never lacks the robust ring, the virile accent. He 
is no mere pianissimist, striving for effects of the minia 
turist; rather in his grasp of the musical content of a com 
position does he reveal his acuity and fine spiritual temper 

Rafael Joseffy is an impeccable artist in an age of make 
shift and confused ideals. He plays the piano superbly 
and, strangely enough, is able to impart to his pupils a 
comprehension of his ari, and, if his musical personality is 
rare, then rarer still is his faculty for teaching! 

Mr. Joseffy teaches at the National Conservatory 
during the scholastic year, which extends from September 
2 to May 1. 
apply and be examined for membership in his classes 


only 
Tuesday afternoons at 2 o'clock pupils may 


Success of an Arens Pupil. 
HE singing of Milton B. Griffeth, tenor, formerly « 
St. Louis, and now of Chicago, seems to have been 
a feature of the recent meeting of the M. T. N. A. at 
Put-in-Bay All the critics present refer to his nobility of 
style, his extended range, and particularly to the variety 





Courter, July 9, John S. van Clev: 


of tone color as suggested by the atmosphere of each s 
(Vide THe Musicat 
the musical writer, and the report contained in 
of THe Mustcat Courter, of July 16.) It is 
of mood expressed by the corresponding tonal color which 


the edition 


this Variety 
Mr. Arens considers the highest achievement of the Arens 
studio, but instead of working for such tone color directly, 
which would only tend to ruin the voice, it is rather the 
indirect result of an absolutely flexible apparatus, which 
thus is enabled to yield to the infinitesimal subtleties of 
the auto-suggestions of the poetic mind. In fact Mr. Arens 
claims this to be the quintessence of modern voice culture. 
reared upon what familiarly called old 
method, as its sub-structure 


the Italian 


is 


Miss RepeccaA MacKenzie.—Owing to the of 
Miss Rebecca MacKenzie’s appeafance in the recent Kal 
tenborn concert, she has been engaged to sing for the Wag 
ner night on August 14. 


success 


BARITONE.—— 
The Odeon, St. Louis, Mo. 








HERMANN KLEIN 
And His Artistic Career. 


T nearly every operatic and musical function—for the 
A two do not always spell the same thing in New York 
—last season the picturesque, artistic head and pleasing 
personality of Hermann Klein were much commented upon. 
It is doubtful if a visitor to this city has ever become so 
widely known in so short a period. To be sure we claim 
Mr. Klein as half American by virtue of the fact that his 
brothers have lived here and been known many 
But he is English born, having cross strains of 
Russian and, on the distaff French blood his 
Journalist, man of the world, admirable linguist, 


well 50 
years. 
side, in 
veins 
widely cultured and musician, he has the polished supple 
individuality that comes from good breeding, varied ex- 
with all sorts and conditions of men and women, 


In a word, Her- 


perience 
and also because of his native amiability. 
man Klein is a man of distinction, and an artist. 

His life has been a full one. In the middle of it he has 
contrived to crowd within the past quarter of a century 
work and incident enough to bring forth several books 
Indeed, it is said he is at work his reminiscences of 
He hails from Norwich, England, 


on 
music and musicians. 
and grew up in an atmosphere favorable to artistic tastes 
His brother Max, and the 


youthful Herman, hankering after 


since deceased, was a violinist, 


instrumental delights, 


became a pianist, But he was destined for a sterner mis 
tress, the law. He passed his preliminary examinations 
and then went to Liverpool, where he often heard W. T 


Best play the organ, besides lots of other good music mak 
ing. In to Manuel 
Garcia’s acquaintance, At 
period he was become a newspaper man, writing chronicles 


the good fortune make 


he studied years with him 


1874, having 


thi 
this 


of musical events for various journals. He finally secured 


a berth on the Sunday Times in 1881, where he remained 


just crit over the familiar initials 
“H 
All 
and 
thorough vocal training 


of bel canto, Manuel Garcia, his success as a vocal teacher 


twenty 
K.” 


the 


years, ising 


His experience has been, as we may surmise, vast 


great singers have 


his natural 


passed before him for review 
of 


the 


with abilities, powers assimilation and 


under one of greatest masters 


had to follow, of necessity. 
Hermann Klein was appointed professor of singing at the 








Guildhall School of Music, London (he went to that city 
in 1868), in 1887, and after the death of Weist Hill in 1896, 
he was made director of the opera class. He conducted a 
performance of “Fra Diavolo” at the Lyric Theatre, March 
19, 1892, and composed “The Cavalier’s Farewell,’ “The 
Empty Saddle,” “The Voice” and other songs 

uit hear him tell of some interesting things himself: 

“We had the London jubilee of Joachim and Piatti in 
1894, and I was the honorary secretary of that reception 
Sir Geo. Grove read the address to Joachim, and Sir 
Alex. Mackenzie to Piatti. But the most influential gather- 
ing of musicians with which I have been connected was 
the reception to August Manns in 1895. I was honorary 
secretary I also gave a very successful ‘at home’ in 
1896 at Whitehall Court, where I resided from 1895 to 1899 


Nicolini and Patti, Jean and Edouard de Reszké were 


evening. The 
played by Sarasate, Fanny Davies, Hollander and Piatti, 
+} { 


pres 


ent that Schumann Piano Quartet was 


and the gathering included nearly every musician of dis 
tinction in London 

‘The lecture which I gave on ‘Opera During the 
Queen’s Reign’ at the time of the Diamond Jubilee was 


bef the for the Encouragement of the 


given re Society 

Fine Arts, and illustrated by my own pupils. A copy of 
the lecture was forwarded by my friend Tosti to the 
Queen, who was much interested in it because it recalled 


her own operatic experiences. One of the Queen’s ladies 
in waiting wrote to say how much the Queen had been 
interested in the lecture, and had again and again had ex- 
MOODY-MANNERS OPERA COMPANIES, L®- 
Pounded 1897. 
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cerpts read to her because it reminded her of her own 
happy times at the opera.” 

To Spencer Curwen, of the London Musical Herald, Mr. 
Klein had some very pertinent things to say about his pas- 
the art of singing and its correct impartment. He 
bel canto and the Wagnerian 
declamatory styles is possible. So does Jean de Reszkeé. 
And Jean de Reszké, as we shall show presently, also be- 
lieves that Mr 
this very difficuit and very much neglected art: 


sion 
believes that a fusion of the 


Klein is the man who knows how to teach 


“My family ties and my artistic ambitions,” he said, 


“lie in the direction of America. I have felt for a very 


long time that Americans are in the habit of regarding 
first rate vocal training as an impossi 
That is proved by the num 
fact that 

that 


the acquirement of 
bility in their own country. 
bers who come to Europe, and also by the a 
singers 
before the public at the present time are Americans, I 
n 1896 to attend the 


large proportion of successful women are 


have been in America. I went there i 


production of my brother and of Sousa’s ‘El Capitan 
Considerable pressure was brought to bear upon me at 
that time to remain there, but I said that I had a good 
position here and could not accept the proposal. The dif 
ficulty of removing now is greater, because I have been 
increasing my clientéle very much since that time, espe- 
cially in the direction of private teaching, which is by far 
the most lucrative. I have, however, influential friends 
and fine introductions; I hope to be introduced in the best 
social circle in New York. To enter into the main rea 
sons for my going there requires explanation of the equip 
ment of a vocal trainer. I do not think it would be of 
much use for an American teacher to undertake the com 
plete vocal training of an American unless that vocal 
trainer were a person who had had thorough European 
experience, and was able to speak and understand at least 
our European languages American singers that come 
ver to Europe to study generally speaking go first to 
Paris, where they get thoroughly taught in the French 
style. After a year or two years they go to Leipsic or 


Munich to be trained in singing Wagner or the German 








lieder, which they find clash very much with the French 
style; and last of all they come to England on their way 
home, knowing that a London reputation is essential 
They make up their minds to appear before the public, 
and perhaps while here carry on their studies under some 
teacher with a distinguished reputation. He takes them 
in hand, and what does he find? Although they can sing 
in French and German, they have completely missed 
every idea associated with good singing in their mother 
tongue, whether they practice oratorio or English opera 
The probability is that they never will become really 
good singers in English, That is particularly so with the 
men, but it is also very marked in the case of the ladies. 
What I propose to do is to carry out the idea which I 
worked at very hard indeed during the early part of my 
career, while I was studying under Garcia. I felt that 
the Italian vowels were the only vowels on which to base 
true production of tone, and in fact to create and de 


After I left 
had imposed upon myself a probation of five 


velop the finest qualities of the human voice 
Garcia and 
to find that it was essential to employ cer- 
pr 


whatever 


years. I began 


tain methods of duction which tended to create univer- 
l [ the short, 


prepare every human throat for the shading of tone in 


sality of tone vowel might be; in 
such a way as not to interfere with the language in which 


one sings. I have been working at that problem for six 
teen years, and think I have gone perhaps as far 
I have had pupils of nearly every 
that I can make 
Germans and Eastern Europeans sing English very well; 
also that I can make English pupils master Italian 
and German, and of instances even 
French. As to my American pupils, with their great facil 
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as any- 
one toward solving it 


ordinary nationality, and have found 


my 


in a great number 
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ity and habit of acquiring languages, I have found that I 


can make them sing in any tongue.” 

“Do you go into the physiology of the voice?” 

“Only in so far as regarding it as essential for a teacher 
but did not 


I remember he once brought me a papier 


to understand. Garcia understood it, contuse 
his pupils with it 
used any 


maché model of the human throat, but he never 


terminology but that which the merest layman could un- 
derstand.” 

“You recognize that there are certain registers?” 

“Yes 
the 


their existence is unquestionable to my mind, and 
to them. In the 
chest 


summa ars is obliterate case of 


women’s voices, I speak of three registers medium 
and head. I do not recognize the existence of intermediate 


registers, though I do recognize ‘intermediate’ qualities of 


tone which tend to unify these registers. I should describe 
the 


series of notes of ‘intermediate’ quality of tone to combine 


man’s voice as divided into two main registers, with a 


them.’ 


“You spoke of singers’ needs as to languages.’ 
and, 


whole secret of singing well in a given language 


“I speak three languages besides my own, to my 
mind, the 
is to listen carefully with one’s musical ear and imitate like 
an to the beauty of 
no matter what may be the vowel or the word. Many 


n singing in a foreign language they 


a parrot, but at the tire 





preserve 
tone 
singers imagine that 1 
must distort their throats in peculiar way.” 


some 


“How would you describe such bad tone? 

“The singer bawls or barks, or declaims, as we frequent- 
ly hear bad Wagnerian singers do. There are also singers 
who have never been taught to give a ringing resonant tim 
bre, and are content to sing with a veiled, husky tone 
which is something more than breath and hardly worthy 
of be ing called voice These two extremes worry me 
hey are weeded out by the concert agents before long, but 


during training the teacher must put up with them.’ 


























Before he left London Mr. Kleit id a dinner given in 
by his friends These ‘luded Freemasons 
n is past grand organist of England), friends 
connected with the corporation, the Guildhall School of 
Music, and a number of people connected with music and 
he drama Sir Arthur J Trendal! presided over this fare 
welling at the Prince’s restaurant, Piccadilly. Mr. Ran 
degger said t a great field y before Mr. Klein as a 
professor of singing in the States, where he might accom 
pl much in instructing young Ame ins, who fre 
ently were greatly deceived Europe. Mr. K 
remarks in reply were incorrectly reported in the 
both English and American, as having referred 
desire to teach Americans to sf Eng quite a differ 
ent thing from the useful purpose that we have explained 
What his artistic ends tl k f | al ties is a 
teacher and his qua es as a may be gleaned in the 
f wing letters, three selected m many 
CRa y Nos Castie, November 12, 10 
Dear Mr. Ktiern—I have eceived y ette f November 8 
r ncing your g det ef New York and your 
ention of sett g in that city 2» teache f singing. I think 
€ Americans are t be r t ne ed if i I fee sure 
the “ appre te your ex € 1 and if great mu al 
ty. I remembe te we g tw f Wagner's songs 
with you some years ago 
Wishing you every s ess I ng to see you in Lond 
before you sail, with kind r r ANCE fr myself and my hus 
t i, believe me, y s very sincerely 
(Signed) Apettna Partr Ceperstrom 
Mow Apri, CrickLewoop 
Lonpon, July ray 
My Dear Mr. Ktiern—I hear you are going to live in America 
and to establish yourself there as a te er of singing 
At a moment when the art of singing is in a condition of deca 
dence, I am glad to be able to expre my confidence in your ability 
to carry on those traditions wt I parted to y during a period 
of four years 
It is gratifying to me to know that the great American people 
the sound theories of the d school, and they will assur 


appreciate 


Che American Institute of Applied Music. 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
‘ 212 WEST 69rx ST., NEW YORK. 


Faculty and Examiners include William Mason, Albert 
Ross Parsons, Harry Rowe Shelley, John C. Griggs. Paul 
Ambrose, Orton Bradley, Lillian Littlehales, Alfred D 
Wickes, Kate S. Chittenden, Liza Delhaze-Wickes, Wm. F 
Sherman, McCall Lanham, etc., etc. 

Voice Department In charge of TOM KARL. 

The residence department furnishes a refined and quiet home. 

f For information address KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean. 


os 


HOLMES GOWPER 


T<z£x°oR- "= 
Address Kimbell Hall or Bureau of Fine Arts, CHICAGO. 





















J. FREO——=» 
Address: ORGANIST. 


THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 131 East 17th St., New York 
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edly find in you one among its few capable exponents. Wishing 
you every success, believe me, Yours very sincerely, 
(Signed) M. Garcta. 





Vicrorta Lopce, Deanvitte, August 12, 1901. 

My Dear Frienp—I learn with great pleasure that it is your 
intention to teach singing in New York. No one possesses more 
thoroughly than yourself the true and pure traditions of the “bel 
canto,” or those of the Wagnerian drama; and it is by the fusion of 
these two schools that you will be able to render important service 
to American students (la jeunesse américaine). 

As regards the method of placing the voice, the art of breathing, 
&c., we are absolutely in accord. There remains only for me to 
wish you the success which you merit, and which has so often ob- 
tained notice in England. 

Accept, my dear friend, as always, the assurance of my devoted 
(Signed) Jean pve ReszkKe. 

With his old master Garcia, Mr. Klein believes that 
one teacher should be able to accomplish the perfect train- 
ing of the voice from production to advanced artistic in- 
terpretation. He also believes that in no other country is 
there such richness of vocal material, for the most part, 
going to waste. In the matters of enunciation and pro- 
nunciation Mr. Klein is an enthusiast. He contends that 
English can be sung and beautifully sung. With his accu- 
mulation of knowledge, experience and most subtle apti- 
tude. there is no doubt that his career here as a vocal 
teacher will be a distinguished and a successful one. 


sentiments. 





American School of Opera. 
HE American School of Opera has issued its prospectus 
t for the season of 1902-3. 

The board of management will be as follows: Reginald 
de Koven, president; L. J. B. Lincoln, vice president; Wil- 
liam G. Stewart, general director; H. L. Williams, secre- 
tary and treasurer. The directors are Reginald de Koven, 
S. Carman Harriott, L. J. B. Lincoln, W. H. MacDonald, 
Edwin M. Post, Stephen W. Roach, William G. Stewart. 

The school is now in its third year, and was the first 
institution founded in this country exclusively for the pur- 
pose of giving a thorough, practical and systematic educa- 
tion in opera in all its branches. In this work it is laying 
the foundation for a broad movement, and which must 
eventuate in the establishment of English Opera in Amer- 
ica. 

The school will reopen on September 11. 





Ellison Van Hoese Marries. 
HE well known concert tenor, Ellison van Hoose, was 
St. Church, London, on 
23. Mrs. M. E. Robin- 


Margaret’s 
The 


married in 

Wednesday, July 
son, of New York. 

Mr. van Hoose left this country on July 4, without men- 
tioning to his friends anything of his wedding plans, and 
the news will a great surprise to them. In the 
same letter containing the news of his marriage, he also 
tells of the engagement to sing at the Coronation concert 
this month, and also at the Queen’s Hall promenade con- 
certs early in September. Mr. Mrs. van Hoose 
will sail for this country on the steamer Manitou, of the 
American transport line, on September 8, and will arrive 
on the roth, when Mr. van Hoose and his bride will leave 
for Maine, where he is to sing at the Maine, New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont musical festivals, which are under the 
direction of Wm. R. Chapman. 


bride is 


come 


as 


and 


MANAGER WANTED.—I need a manager who can 
A place me in a limited number of concerts or ora- 
torios; with musical clubs or societies, or in classical con- 
certs as they may take place. I am willing to do some a1- 
vertising to aid the business part of the proposition, but I 
am not willing to pay any money to a manager unless he 
renders actual service, which I will pay for when it is 
rendered, just as I would pay for a dress when it is de 
livered or for a volume of Brahms’ songs when I receive 
them or buy them. Address “Regina,” care of this paper. 


DANIEL FROHMAN 


HARDIN COLLEGE. 


W. H. Barber, Scharwenka’s Successor at the Annual 
Examinations. 


N more than one occasion this paper has commended 

the splendid musical educational work being done 

in this country, and has exposed the fallacy that a mu- 

sical education can be acquired only on the other side of 
the Atlantic. 

An illustration of this is to be found in the work done 
by William H. Barber at the Hardin College and Con- 
servatory of Music, at Mexico, Mo., which, under the able 
guidance of its president, J. W. Million, and its vice 
president, G. A. Ross, is steadily growing, doing effective 
work and developing excellent musicians. For six con- 
secutive years Xaver Scharwenka was its general director 
and examiner. It was his custom to spend the month of 
May at the college, examining, giving recitals, teaching 
inspiring and spurring on the work. The last two years 
William H. Barber, the pianist, has been Scharwenka’s 
most able successor. During the four weeks of last May, 
besides conducting the examinations, he gave eight recitals. 
There were six entirely different programs representing 
eighty-one compositions from thirty-two composers; a 
seventh recital of Chopin, containing sixteen numbers, and 
an eighth and final “request program” recital. At these 
recitals he delivered a series of musical lectures or talks 
at which the history of the composers and compositions 
was gone into. 

Mr. Barber was most ably assisted in his work by the 
principal teachers, who are Mrs. Lulu M. Forrest, head of 
the vocal department, and professors A. E. Guerne and Al 
fred Klingenberg, of the piano department. 

Professor Million is a man of powerful personality, un- 
limited ambition and has a genius for finding the right man 
for the right place. Under his guidance the college and 
conservatory are growing from year to year; new buildings 
are being added to the campus, and the college looks for- 
ward to a period of great success. 

The programs which Mr. Barber played while at the 
college were as follows: 


} § 
Sonate, op. 27, No. 2 (Moonlight).................. Reethoven 
ee ects cs kb pane endccdnvccpastebiveeins .. Grieg 
EP ND on. echcenanewkenedvetecvéboden .Tschaikowsky 
NS SININN: .  ccincponceessdinnsbetecededauil Stavenhagen 
WEEE nctuiicnsdonieqaieeidacincabneeess .. Brahms 


.. Wagner-Bendel 





en WN A a I ais bag 00ccesedodencssessasecesdoavest Huss 
NE SE SS 5 racnceseduesopessheon taneveusououbee Chopin 
OE ie es HN IID doc ncnccceccdyscwetacnanecccciccscounied Chopin 
I GE, TE Be Ticddrndcncnscccccsbocconccnecsneseonengesene Chopin 
I We icc anens wescasecsdusonacébaauepees Mendelssohn 
NE CR Tr Si vccentecscedcesdcesedassiscedecuness ...Schumann 
I UII, SO OR cinco ccosvicensetiadedectisecsepenced Liszt 
II. 
POR, BE By FIR Boscesinsecisveccccensesivscceveaveseseee MacDowell 
OME, Gt. GN. Tits Be <cscetecccccssccvésccesess ....-Rheinberger 
eR DINE TNT, “GR. Bocvcsvccsccccngnessecticecenzcencec’ d’ Albert 
ey et Ge NO ac en enennesens searenpeertibens Rubinstein 
SE MENG. cowerinddunvebedssecsatecetodaveresedessrannveeusiie Grieg 
WE Suchassasvnbecedvurcte veswborndsesvcernies idecxcauee Schumann 
GaSNATER, GP. Bh TAO. Gecccccvccosccccccccscesyesccseceues Moszkowski 
ee FN Ti Bison k cc cccccsccsccccevcesecosseses Lassen-Liszt 
PE st cccavinebarededenes nvabtcvdetecnedepretenetebeene Bizet 
PEON Fe TH GD CRAINE. ocd icccccvcccscocccescopecossseneee Chopin 
Ballade in A fllat.........0.seccseeees poseesvesspuobesboossooes .Chopin 
SN GR, EGER Beas s cvcivcctvcccnvcsesdesoesoceses Stavenhagen 
Waltz, One Only Lives Once............ vodveenenousat Strauss-Tausig 
III. Jf 
ee ae TP CIES ccc ceacckectevscectpetulensvessessotodawe Mozart 
SOC: Gt PB dccis cocctevesctacsnescescoccnnsmeesoonsances Schubert 
Etincelles 
Gavotte ......... 
Berceuse 
Liebeslied eae 
Spinning Song, Flying Dutchman................+++e+0+- Wagner- Liszt 
PE SI, ci bnkccnetcecodunsncitenedevesinshens> Rachmaninoff 
Beads, Of. 26, NO. S.cccccccccccccs c-ccccgeccseccccecsccscccscocs Chopin 
PO FE Gh ccc caseecnesccsesssiseessccotevensncocrstescaees Chopin 
Scherzo, from Second Sonate............ 































Valen Pecite Daredlin. sates. csicscaccctodesoes evesces bonsteresesses Liszt 
SE OR CUE he htenseevrckectocuctisiecrondretorsscs Schumann 
Ne a Liszt 
IV. 
Gs A, GA coc cid cingcatbensconcibiiccasesetinesoes Beethoven 
URS Ge Dee Ba Ri vin ccus cvusscodetssccccchedbdipiciecctoes Liszt 
Capriceio, Noe. 8...000.000 ... Stavenhagen 
AB I oh nncondevnntnceireicécaseersennsbiotessatl Schumann 
BS Fh Fein sck<ccewocnntasdesweceasetsbsteyexcssnmesiee Schumann 
Chanson Triste.......... osaccduntuigoeds Tschaikowsky 
Be Se, Ce Ban cccn sss cesdacodccasectbocsasced Schubert-Liszt 
Romance from the E minor Concerto............ccececceeseees Chopin 
(Arranged by Herrman Scholtz.) 

PID, S00 Ie TG on icp icevcngevescéedasdeidbecete secede tod Chopin 
Valse Caprice Berwald 
(Dedicaied to W. H. Barber.) 

Nocturne in G major one ee Sase Chopin 
INE Tia xcistinystcincsciitevesanpeveenscestesocadinsiel Rubinstein 
Vv. 

Tn I Ceincdtcasheccecondnavececseecqupainceseceodbobendl Handel 
Andante from the G major Concerto Beethoven 
ee TENS TIONS Biss ocak canddediudends cuivcntsdivcesaceecébstetes Liszt 
III th ue asidiatledt cediillille sndsacigenss ddsmmaesommeambewsinncundims Saul 
(Dedicated to W. H. Barber.) 

PE. Wend dcccseducvededeusetacbensensccceds .. Schumann 
ET Sccbenadcube conddbecsevidensédents cunotertocentecssteunts Grieg 
Etude, op. 34, No. 2 (double notes)................+0.+- . Moszkowski 
ED GRRE n o 0n0scsscctercscesibwswerereseenss William Mason 
EE - ceaksneovarcacucesaesneesccessnseadadecessshtinaee H. Scholtz 


Chopin-Liszt 
Isolde’s Love-Death (Tristan and Isold Wagner-Liszt 
RS ik: SU IA Biincucscccvesesescbcedessdiinesadsdesectel Chopin 
I TE I GEOG, 0 ccc cuceus sneveucncbetuptaababbéerensecesed Chopin 








Schubert-Tausig 


EE a ee 
VI. 

Sonate, op. 90........ pecesesunecagheesewvraneedees Beethoven 
Gavotte ....... Puce hendeedecedeereucatustaasine cad iuetatssones Jeffrey 
Valse, op. 20, No. 6 seeeeaen Schutt 
Berceuse in D flat... eoeceee ejerulf 
Gee EY SE bicdnnwcctinceseneseesmuddpieadaenstsvesiessapemaan Grieg 
DEG dnnvccectacts x , Stavenhagen 


Ballade from The Flying Dutchman...... .- Wagner-Liszt 
Larghetto from the F minor Concerto..... 


pateseseéesbeccesat Chopin 
(Arranged by H. Scholtz.) 


Witches’ Damce.....0.2..sscccecers MacDowell 
Nocturne in C sharp mimnor................. ..Chopin 
EE Oe OD. MOG cncccccnckctnesedesawatoseete Rubinstein 


Widmung -Schumann- Liszt 
Rustle of Spring........ 
Caprice 
Erlking 


Sinding 
Stavenhagen 
Schubert-Liszt 


VIL, 
CHorin ProGram. 
Impromptu in F sharp, op. 36. 

Nocturne in C sharp minor, op. 27, No. 1. 
Scherzo from the Second Sonate. 
Etude in F minor, op. 25, No. 2. 
Nocturne in F major, op. 15, No. 1. 
Etude in A flat, op, 25, No. 1. 
Etude in C minor (left hand), op 
Larghetto from the F minor Concerto. 

(Arranged by Scholtz.) 
Valse in C sharp minor, op. 64, No. 2. 
Prelude in D flat major, op. 28, No. 15. 
Ballade in A flat major, op. 47 
Nocturne in F sharp major, op. 15, 
Maiden’s Wish. 

(Transcribed by Liszt.) 
Marche Funebre, from the Second Sonate, 
Polonaise in A flat major 53. 


No. 12. 


10, 


No. 2 


op. 


VIII. 
Request ProGRAM 
27, No. 2 (Moonlight)............ 
Intermezzo, op. 5, No. 2 
Siegmund’s Love Song, 


Sonate, op. . Beethoven 
Stavenhagen 


TN redakéonscundmenees Wagner- Bendel 








GR BE. By TBs ccesccsccesscccqsuscecs Rubinstein 
PD Ok Mp CD WI cc ccwccccesoevasesautocsns Rachmaninoff 
EE poddavcecdccoseuadinnsansinesseccttovéseenbesenevecnteéatonte Saul 
Berceuse Seveeseeceses aqsnvecedon , ..Grieg 
I I icin nant ecttaspancinaniunin Schubert-Tausig 
Gavotte and Musette..:............00+- d’ Albert 
Gs GE E, Ba ccawecnscecessecepnasdéenesesasonsvevescones Huss 
WD converensudvusbeoepborseses Toba : Brahms 
(Arranged by William Barber.) 

DUNN cnraaint uihiinipeiamhannenietedebned sabia ero teieil -Schubert-Liszt 
Sree Beinn Tie Beeb iscicccccdcccvecnscesecesves .. Lassen-Liszt 
Bete CF BetteSe cose ciccsccccee 

Funeral March.............. 





Hungarian Rhapsodie, No. 13 


announces, 


Season 1902-1903 (beginning in October), 





Everett Piano used, 


OssIP 


THE RUSSIAN PIANIST. 


BRILOWITSCH 


For Terms and Dates address 
H. G. SNOW, Representative, DALY’S THEATRE, NEW YORK. 
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CINCINNATI, August 2, 1902. 


URING these summer days, when the majority of. 


the music students and graduates, as well as their 


instructors, happily sojourning at various 
summer resorts, enjoying the rest afforded during the 
annual vacation, and forgetting for the time the mu 


sical attractions of the concert season, others, however, 


are 


more active than their contemporaries, occasionally make 
their appearance in recitals in their home towns. Among 
the latter may be mentioned Miss Kathryn Gibbons, so 
prano; Miss Margaret Berberich, pianist, and 
Smith (’99), violinist. This talented trio of College oi 
Music people gave a most successful concert in Frank 
fort, Ky., recently. An exceptionally good program was 
and that the 
denced by the enthusiastic accounts which appeared in the 


George 


given, performance was creditable is evi 


Frankfort papers 
eS <& 
The Euterpe Concert Company, of the College of Music, 
of Cincinnati, whose personnel Miss 
Ione Zimmer, soprano; Miss Cora Kahn, reader; Master 


includes Gertrud 
Clarence Adler, pianist, and George Hammer, violinist 
are making an extended concert tour through the South 
eastern States. Since they left this city, July 1, 
been continually on the go, and have secured enough en 


they have 


gagements to keep them busy the remainder of the sum 
mer. Success has crowned their efforts from the 
beginning, and many encomiums were passed upon thei 


very 


ability by representative critics wherever they appeared 
eS = 


rhe following is quoted from the Covington Sentinel, 
of Covington, Va.: 


The 
College 


program rendered by the Euterpe Concert Company of the 


of Music, 
artistic interpretation of every 


showed great versatility, and the 


was met witha mort generous 


of Cincinnati, 
number 
Miss Gertrude Zimmer possesses a voice of imusical qual 
She sang the aria from “The Doll of 
Massenet’s 


applause 
itv and range Nuremberg” 
she 
all 
Adler’s numbers were rendered with 
A most 


Miss Cora Kahn's power as a reader was dem 


with the ease and grace of an artist. In “Elegie” 


showed a tenderness of feeling which appealed to the hearts of 
her listeners. Master Clarence 
great power and proficiency in technic. promising future 


is in store for him. 


onstrated in the contrast between the dramatic rendering of “As 
the Moon Rose” and the humorous selection, “The Ruggles’ Dinner 
Party.” George Hammer's soulful touch was evident in the Cava 
tina, by Raff, and the Serenade, by Pierul. His bowing is fin 
ished, his tone perfect. 
J €& 

J. Frederick Lampe will start a school for opera in Cin 
cinnati in the fall. He has excellent financial backing, 
and expects to put on such operas as “Chimes of Nor- 


mandy,” “Bohemian Girl,” “Fra Diavolo,” “Queen’s Lace 
Handkerchief,” “Stradella,” “Il Trovatore” and others 
There is probably better fitted for this work 
than Mr. Lampe. About fifteen years ago he started out 
with a professional company from New York as a chorus 
singer, but ere they were out six weeks Mr. Lampe was 
put in the cast. He tired of travel, and came back to 
Newport, where he gave the best performance of the 
“Chimes of Normandy” and “The Mikado” ever given in 
that city. He also put on the opera “Pinafore” at Cov- 


no man 





School of Vocal Music. 


Voice Culture, Style and Repertoire in Four Languages. 


June 30 to August 15, Lakewood, Chautauqua Lake, New York. 


ington and Cleveland a few summers ago, and was the 
conductor of the Cincinnati Opera Club one season when 
they put on “The Mikado” at Pike Opera House. Mr. 
Lampe is not only an able conductor, but understands the 
stage thoroughly and can sing the tenor roles himself if 
necessary. He is a thorough musiciah. 


eS = 


Mr. and Mrs. Adolph H. Stadermann left last week for a 
two weeks’ trip to Chicago and the northern lakes. Mr 
Stadermann was one of the teachers in the organ depart 
ment of the College of Music last year, and will fill the 


same position next season. 
eS = 


Miss Emma Heckle, soprano, is spending her vacation 


with her friend Mrs. Hubert Ceillis, at Far Rockaway, 
L. L., and later will go to the Catskill Mountains. 
J. A. Homan. 
FREDERIC MARINER. 
OR ten seasons connected with the Virgil Piano 


School, of New York city, numbering pupils from 
nearly every State in the Union, giving to the musical 
world teachers who are capable of imparting knowledge 
that causes pupils to show results above the ordinary; 
out pupil pianists who attract the greatest interest 
remarkable playing; giving recitals by the score, 
Mariner, technic specialist in piano playing, has 
himself a position among instructors that cannot 


bringing 
by their 
Frederic 
won for 
be assailed. 
Mr. Mariner located in Bangor, and founded the Bangor 
Piano School in September, 1901. Considered by many to 
be somewhat of a venture, the results of one season have 
proven more than satisfactory, much that Mr. 
Mariner has decided to remain in Maine indefinitely. 
Located in the Morse-Oliver Building, the Bangor Piano 
School occupies beautiful and commodious rooms on the 
Sunlight and fresh air are great factors in 
the 


sO $0 


seventh floor. 
one’s teaching life, and of these commodities piano 
school has a superabundance, quite many a New 
York teacher’s studio. In starting this school Mr. Mariner 
received the hearty support and commendation of the most 


unlike 


influential citizens of Bangor. 
Most flattering has been the good will extended to the 
school, Mr. Mariner and his art have been thor 


oughly appreciated is conclusive when one sees the large 


and that 


audiences that constantly grace his recitals 
Bangor as a musical centre has already an enviable 
reputation owing to the indefatigable efforts of Wm. C 
Chapman, director in chief of the festival association 
Talented pupils, particularly pianistically, are found on 


every hand, every piano teacher in the city having their 
teaching hours nearly filled all the time. Mr. Mariner 
proved no exception, having from the opening to the clos- 






SPECIAL COURSE IN TECHNIC 


received as pupils. The instruction will 


VANS von KLENNER,. 





SUMMER SCHOOL: 








Paris 








Exposition, 1900. 
Only Honorable 
Mention or Distinction 
of any Vocal Instructor. 


Residence-Studio: 


230 West 52d Street, 


CLAVIER METHOD BY MAIL } 
A new, original and eminently effective system. Every principle clearly and minutely 
explained. None but teachers and advanced players whoare deficient in technic are 


ing of a Teachers’ or a Teachers’ and Performers’ Certificate. Cer- 
tificates are awarded only upon personal examination. 


ADDRESS: 11 WEST 22 ST. NEW YORK. 








NEW YORK. 








ing of his school more lessons to give than could be easily 
accommodated. 


Particularly pleasing has been the progress of his pu- 
pils, so much so that the giving of forty piano recitals 
during the season was easily accomplished. At these re- 


citals an average of from twelve to fifteen different pupils 
played each time, the audiences taxing the seating capac- 
More 


have been played, and whol 


ity at every recital than 250 different selections 


ly without notes 
During July a series of seven solo piano recitals were 
played by the more advanced pupils, to the great pleasure 


the 


of many teachers attending the summer school, 
Mr for the 
Convents all over the State were represented by 
Mr 


summer 


ar- 


ranged particularly by Mariner Sisters of 
Mercy. 
their respective piano teachers, and Mariner feels 


confident that a more satisfactory course has 
never been held 

rhe summer recitals were played by Miss Grace Tup- 
per, Miss Frances Weston, Miss Anna Strickland, Estelle 
Beaupré, Carl Maxfield and Arthur Beaupré, of Bangor; 
Miss Abbie Cooper, of Old Alfred 
Cross, of New York city. Master Arthur Beaupré, a lit- 
tle boy of but thirteen, spent the season of 1900-1901 under 
Mr. Mariner’s New York, playing 


Thursday afternoon recitals, also many other recitals, giv- 


Town, and Francis 


guidance in at his 


ing indications of unusual playing ability that during the 
past winter have been confirmed, and today young Beau- 
stands at 


pre the head of ild players, being tempera- 
mentally endowed to a greater extent than any of the 
child pianists yet heard 

William C, Chapman, director in chief of the Maine 


Music Festivals, after listening to the playing of young 


Beaupré, extended an invitiation for him to play at the 
coming festival concerts beginning October 3 

A greater compliment could not be tendered the little 
pianist ed Mr. Mariner, has 
young Beaupré’s interests ever at heart, and will aid Mr 
Chapman in every way to 


or his not instructor, who 
make Master Arthur's first ap 


pearance with orchestra a success 


Monument Unveiled in Memory of Kalliwoda the Son. 
A MONUMENT was unveiled ir 

Wil Kalliwoda, the com- 
poser. Kalliwoda was born in Donaueschingen July 19, 
1827, and died at Karlsruhe September 8, 1893. 


some pleasing piano scores and fine choruses 


Donaueschingen last 


week in memory of helm 


He wrote 
Kalliwoda 


was the son of Johann Wenzel Kalliwoda. a pianist and 
composer, who died in Karlsruhe in the memorable year 


of 1866. The talented father taught his son and then 
the son entered the Leipsic Conservatory He was 
chosen music director of the Catholic Church in Karls- 
ruhe in 1847, and in 1853 he accepted the post of Kapell 
meister of the Karlsruhe Theatre, which he filled until 
1875. Kalliwoda, the father, composed the popular song 
known in the Fatherland as “Das Deutsches Lied.” 


7 mas Patey Chapell, n publisher and piano man 
ulacturer, died recently in London 





AND THE ART OF EXPRESSION 


be a direct preparation for the secur- 


E. PRESSON ____commn_ 


MILLER 


VOICE CULTURE. 





601-602 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Telephene: 1350 COLUMBUS. 





Mr. and Mrs. ET) MUNDI SEVERN 


Violinist and Pianist, 


SALON AND CONCERT ARTISTS. 
STUDIO: 131 West 56th Street, 


“SEVERN TRIO.” 
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| N London an orchestra has been assembled which 

is to be rented out to composers at so much per 
hour in order that they, their probable publishers 
and their possible patrons may hear new orchestral 
works. This is a timely move and as practicable as 
a London bus. 


7 building of the famous Leipsic Thomas- 
schule is about to be torn down to make 
room for a new municipal structure. It seems a 
pity that a site so intimately connected with the life 
of Bach should be sacrificed to the Juggernaut of 
Improvement. But Leipsic has made too much 
money publishing music to be sentimental about 
such matters. This proves that not all the icono- 
clasts in the world live in America. 


HE old machinery at Bayreuth has begun to 
squeak anew. The report is circulating that 
there is to be no festival at the Bavarian cure for 
Wagner next year. On top of this comes the ru- 
mor that the sale of seats this year was actually 
small and that many of the high priced bits of 
Cosima pasteboards are still in the hands of specu- 
lators. And the good folk who have Bayreuth 
lodgings to let—well, they still have them to let. 


Let us hope! 
A N Englishman has classified the feminine char 
acteristics accompanying musical taste. Con- 
stant, faithful, conscientious and trustworthy women 
admire Beethoven; loving and melancholy ones in- 
cline to Mendelssohn; methodic, practical and good 
housekeepers revere Bach; the Chopin enthusiasts 
are sentimental, dreamy, romantic natures. Old 
fashioned persons enjoy folk songs and simple mel- 
odies, while women who only care for street songs 
and shallow salon music are dolls without hearts 
and brains. Oh, dear! 


N the silly season look for “ducks,” i. €., news- 
paper canards! The latest is a pitiable tale of 
the mental and moral demoralization of Jan Kube- 
lik through the machinations of his manager, Herr 
Scrivan, a harmless looking person, who was 
known here as the “undertaker” because of the 
solemnity with which he turned over music for 
Kubelik’s accompanist, Rudolf Friml. According 
to the Sun Kubelik’s brother accuses Scrivan of 
playing Svengali to Jan’s Trilby. The timid virtu- 
oso is not allowed to see his family owing: to the 
“baleful influence” of Scrivan. The Pester Lloyd 
contains a letter detailing these facts, but there are 
denials made by Kubelik that he is not a free agent. 
Altogether, the matter, on the face of it, looks like 
a cooked up family row, and even if it is not a news 
story it does not commend itself for novelty. We 
still remember the Paderewski-Kubelik yarn. 


R. FINCK takes a very sensible view in the 
Evening Post of certain gossip about the 
Kaiser’s anti-Wagner proclivity: 

“German newspaper writers and musicians con- 
tinue to be needlessly excited over the reported re- 
mark by Kaiser Wilhelm that he liked Gluck’s 
music better than Wagner’s because Wagner’s was 
‘too noisy.’ In all probability this remark is as 
pure an invention as the ridiculous story about 
Leoncavallo's having had to hide somewhere in 
Italy to escape from the torments of the daily alter- 
ations which the Kaiser was making in the libretto 
he is writing for him—a story in which the fine 
hand of the press agent is easily recognizable. Ad- 
vertising is getting to be very much of a fine art 
indeed. As regards the imputation of ‘noisiness,’ 
it is well known that the present Kaiser, already as 
Crown Prince, was a devoted admirer of Wagner. 
It was hardly in good taste for Hans Richter to 
contrast him, in a letter which has been made pub- 





lic, with his father, who, though he knew little 
about Wagner’s art, attended the first Bayreuth 
festival because of its national importance.” 


T= University of Minnesota has established a 

Chair of Music and appointed Emil Ober- 
Hoffer to the position of director. This makes, so 
far, John K. Paine, of Harvard; Parker, of Yale; 
MacDowell, of Columbia, and Stanley, of Ann 
Arbor, incumbents of Chairs of Music in the uni- 
versities. The University of Pennsylvania has Dr. 
Hugh A, Clark. Now, the degree of Doctor is an 
absurdity so far as music is concerned. This paper 
will never tolerate its existence in America without 
protest, because there are hundreds of Doctors of 
Music in this country appointed by little schools 
and colleges and conservatories, chiefly incompe- 
tent piano teachers, and therefore it will not permit 
the use of the title in order to degrade the standard 
of important musicians who happen to receive that 
degree from better institutions. Something should 
be done by the musicians of real standing and 
merit in this country to institute a degree of some 
kind to be bestowed, either for work done or as a 
matter of honor, that will do away with the ridicu- 
So 
far as Dr. Clark is concerned, he may as well be 
known as a doctor. 
how the University of Pennsylvania could continue 
to place this important subject of music in the 
hands of Clark. He may be a very amiable gen- 
tleman, but he belongs to an age that is somewhat 


lous, indiscriminate use of Doctor of Music. 


We have never understood 


out of date, as is shown from the fact that nothing 
has ever been done in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in its Musical Department worth recording. 


HE unpleasant news has reached this country 
that 
Queen’s Hall in London and other concert enter- 


Robert Newman, the manager of the 
prises, has become a bankrupt, with liabilities of 
£18,000 and assets of £36; that is to say, $90,000 in 
liabilities and $180 in assets. Well, we have had 
managers in this country that had similar relative 
figures. We had a music manager here some time 
ago who had liabilities of $20,000 and assets of 
$1.18, and we had one who had liabilities of $28,000 
and assets of $2.16, including some worn collars. 
We have one manager who, from a legal point of 
view, is a bankrupt because he has not been able to 
use his name. We do not know whether he has 
any money or not, but if he had money he certainly 
would use it to clear his name. 
management in musical affairs is serious when one 


This business of 


has money, and an exceedingly serious affair when 
one has no money. 

The trouble with Mr. Newman has been that he 
was compelled to subject himself to the high salary 
crime, which, originally coming from America 
through the stupid performance of giving so much 
money to certain individual artists and advertising 
them, increasing their prices in order to advertise 
them illegitimately, invaded England, and has in- 
vaded the Continent now, as is to be seen in the 
Bayreuth situation. The managers of Europe must 
protest against this thing if they want to succeed. 
The manager of the Paris Opera House, M. Gail- 
hard, has also protested against it in order to pre- 
vent his opera house from becoming a victim of it. 
He says he can do nothing with his artists after 
they have once been inflamed with the fever of 
American high prices, and these high prices here 
are all for advertising purposes. The bulk of the 
artists do not get them, just a few, and they are not 
the best artists either. Mr. Newman has been a 
very hard working man and has tried his utmost to 
pull through, but he has been handicapped with 
this defect. He may be able to pull through still. 
It is a question entirely as to whom money is due. 
If it is due to banks and bankers it will be some- 
what difficult to straighten it out; but if it is due to 
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artists Mr. Newman can make an easy settlement 
with them by giving them future engagements on 
compromised arrangements. He has done good 
work in London for the musical awakening of that 
city, and the effect of his work has even been felt 
here. We hope he will continue and that nothing 
will prevent him from exercising his influences in 
the field of music in the future. 





ROM the carefully edited 
and influential Pitts- 
burg Dispatch, dated July 27, 
merits more than 


QUESTION OF 


CRITICISM, 


the following reference 
mere passing comment: 

Has Tue Musicat Courter buried the hatchet? 
several years it has brandished the weapon against every 
thing musical having the Pittsburg brand on it. Not a 
head was raised but the esteemed Courier struck at it. 

Now Tue Musicat Courter, in its most recent issue, de- 
votes some attention editorially to the reorganization of 
the Pittsburg Orchestra committee. To be sure, it is only 
a reference without comment or opinion expressed. But 
even that much is a good deal from THe MusicaL Courter. 
Whatever be the reason for the change of front, most peo- 
gratified. THE 


1g02, 


For 


ple interested in music affairs will be 


Courier is a well conducted journal; one of the best of its 


kind in the country. Its neglect of a community in which 


the musical element is strongly represented, which comes 
more nearly supporting a permanent orchestra than either 
Philadelphia or Chicago, was a kind of policy more in- 
jurious to THe Courier than to Pittsburg. Personal con- 
sideration should not weigh in the matter of news. The 
rejection of matter interesting to a single reader is an error 
that must rést against the credit of the editor or journal 
following such a policy, not only in news affairs concern- 
ing one particular community, but everywhere. Once un 
reliable, always unreliable. 

t is doubtful whether the Dispatch can prove its 
statement made in the first paragraph. What did 
the Persian say? “Never assert what you do not 
know.” This paper has no hatchet out and has no 
need to bury it, and as for Pittsburg musicians and 
music institutions, there has been no such menacing 
attitude as one might infer from the Dispatch arti- 
cle. The piano teachers, the voice teachers, men 
like Foerster, like Stevenson, like von Kunits and 
others, have always received attention when it was 
deemed “news”; but what is “news” and what is to 
be done when the editors of a paper, which must 
look to condensing every week in order to cover 
the ground properly, are met with the question of 
“news” or “no news’? 

When the Pittsburg orchestra scheme was floated 
this paper gave more than ordinary attention to 
that important question. After it ceased to be 
“news” it was the duty of those interested in giving 
the orchestra more than a local standing to interest 
Pittsburg in it sufficiently, so that the orchestra 
could have its work analyzed periodically in these 
columns. Instead of doing this those who had in- 
terests in the orchestra became offended at THE 
Musica Courier because it refused to follow the 
usual local habit by indorsing it unqualifiedly in 
imitation of the local enthusiasm. 

This paper must pursue analytical criticism, and 
cannot join the daily press of each city having a 
local symphony orchestra by proclaiming that each 
city has the best orchestra on earth; it cannot be 
done. Nearly all the daily papers have at various 
times found fault with this paper for its stern, un- 
prejudiced, analytical criticisms of the respective 
local orchestras, although a scanning of the local 
criticisms illustrated that very few of the daily pa- 
pers had competent music critics on their staffs. 
Much of the local criticism outside of a few well 
known instances has been a compilation of ab- 
Pittsburg Dispatch and Volksblatt 
But our brethren 


surdities—the 
alone escaping from the charge. 


of the daily press know how ridiculous are most of 
the so-called local criticisms on music. 

Criticism will always offend, and when it does it 
is usually claimed, first, that the motive is corrupt, 
and, second, that the writer is prejudiced or has 
some hidden interests, or third, that it is a question 


of feeling and not of judgment; and criticism is 
here referred to, not merely the ordinary local daily 
paper write-up on a local concert. The Pittsburg 
papers had scarcely any literary or musical force in 
their criticisms; they seriously interfered with the 
artistic progress of their local pet by making it ap- 
pear to their people as perfect when, in fact, there 
is no perfect orchestra on earth. The greatest harm 
resulted from such a course, and as soon as expert 
criticism appeared telling the true story, the paper 

-THe Musicat CourteER—was denounced by 
most Pittsburg papers. The thereupon 
dropped Pittsburg, its music and its music schemes, 
and that ended Pittsburg as a factor in music as 
far as the European and American worlds of music 


paper 


are concerned. 

The daily papers continued to enjoy their foolish 
and fulsome exaggerations on the orchestra, but 
the world of music had closed its doors, and the 
local question in Pittsburg descended into a fool’s 
paradise. If the local papers deny this they “cut off 
their own noses,” so to say, because a denial is 
equivalent to asserting that the press has no power. 
The press has power, however, and the article from 
the Pittsburg Dispatch illustrates it, although it also 
falls into error by claiming a preference in the 
maintenance of the Pittsburg orchestra. Let us re- 
move Mr. Carnegie, and where will that orchestra 
It must, through age, experience, weeding 
out, purifying and practice, do what the Boston 


be? 


and the Chicago orchestras have done, and what 
Cincinnati is doing, and this takes many years and 
cannot be done at all if expert criticism upon its 
performances is denounced as corrupt. That will 
never do; that is not compatible with distinction, 
with art, with music and with sincerity. The Pitts- 
burg papers should engage competent music crit- 
ics, and the first one engaged can secure the repre- 
sentation of this paper in Pittsburg to reopen Pitts- 
burg to the world of music through these columns 
—the only path by means of which this can be 
done. So let us be happy and make progress, and 
not live in a false sense of perfection when there is 
so much to do before we can afford to be satisfied. 





A T the end of June, 1877, Tschaikowsky con- 
fesses his engagement and the plans for an 

early marriage. He writes Anatol that the bride is 
not very young, but that she is free from slander 
and is much in love with him, also that she is poor 
and is named Antonia Iwanowna Miljukowa. His 
brother Anatol and the violin- 


A NEW ist Kotek are to be the mar- 
TSCHAIKOWSKY fiage witnesses; meanwhile 
BIOGR APHY— the father’s blessing is asked. 


THE MARRIAGE. In the letters to his family 

about the approaching affair 
he is far from enthusiastic, but still the tone is one 
of hope that his future married life be quiet and 
happy. 

The details of the event crop out in a letter to 
his benefactor, Frau von Meck, and they read about 
as follows: “One day I received a letter from a girl 
I had known for some time and learned from it that 
she loved me. The letter was couched in such 
warm, frank terms that I concluded to answer it 
something I have always avoided doing in previous 
Without rehearsing the details 
of this correspondence I must mention that the 
result of the letters was that I followed the wish of 
Why I did 


invisible 


cases of this sort. 


my future wife and called to see her. 
this? Now it seems to me that 
power forced me to it. .At our meeting I assured 
her that in return for her love I could give her 
nothing but sympathy and gratitude. But later I 
reprcached myself for the carelessness of my action. 


some 


If I do not love her and do not wish to incite her 
further love for me, why did I call on her and how 
can all this end? By the following letter I saw that 
I had gone too far; that if I now turned from her 
suddenly it would make her unhappy and possibly 





drive her to a tragic end. So the weighty alterna- 
tive posed itself: Either I got my liberty at the cost 
of a life, or I married. The latter was my only 
possible choice. So one evening | went to see her, 
declared openly that I could not love her, but that 
I would always be her grateful friend; I described 
minutely my character, the irritability, the uneven- 
ness of my temperament, my diffidence—finally my 
financial condition. Then I asked her if she wished 
wile. / 


to be 


The fearful agonies which I have experienced since 


my Naturally her answer was ‘yes. 


that might are not to be expressed in words. This is 
only natural. To live for thirty-seven years in con- 
genital antipathy to marriage, and then suddenly to 
be made a bridegroom through the sheer force of 
circumstances without being in the least charmed 
In order 


by the bride—that is something horrible! 


to get back my senses and accustom myself to the 
thought of the future I decided to go to the coun- 
This I did. 


with the thought that no one can escape his fate 


try for a month. I console myself 
and my meeting with that girl was fatality.” 

Then follow the same particulars of her name and 
character description already written to brother and 
the that 
fiancée is moderately well educated, independent, 
good and loving. “My 
If I marry without loving it is because 
I cannot 


father, with additional information his 


He continues: conscience 
is clear. 
circumstances have forced this upon me. 
do otherwise. Carelessly I surrendered at her first 
confession of love. I should not have answered her 
at all.” 

This gives us a very complete picture of a wretch- 
ed man. One is amazed that, despite his timidity, 
Tschaikowsky was not swayed to action by his aver- 
sion to the step. 

The father’s blessing comes post haste. He was 
then a man of eighty-three, and, having been mar- 
ried three times, rejoiced at the marriage of anyone 
So he throws his cap in the air, cries hurrah and 


writes: “Bless you, my children.” 


Of all the relatives only Anatol could arrange to 


go to Moscow, and he arrived too late to inter 
rupt the foolhardy plans of Peter Iljitsch. The 


marriage took place July 6, 1877. 
Modeste then 
speak for himself 


takes up his wavering quill to 
He says he does not dare relate 
the particulars of the events following this mar- 
riage, because he cannot treat the subject impar 
tially, and because he has none of the evidence of 
the other side of the case; besides, he does not wish 
Only 


which was, of course, to be expect 


to hurt the feelings of some people still alive. 
this he admits 
ed: 


Peter Iljitsch paid a heavy penalty for his deed and 


From the very first hour after his marriage 


Che couple spent their 
that 
St. Petersburg and returned to Moscow at the end 


was frightfully unhappy 
honeymoon—it sounds farcical to call “it in 
of a week. 

The frankest of the published letters dating from 
these strenuous times are directed to his patroness, 


Meck. 
writes to her that he does not know whether or not 


Frau von Ten days after his wedding he 
he is happy, but that he is very sure of one thing: 
do 


wife pay a visit to the wife’s mother, and upon their 


he cannot any work. Tschaikowsky and his 


return it is suddenly decided that he shall make a 
trip alone—first to Kamenka and then to the Cau 


casus to take a cure of some sort. So on July 26 


he writes Frau von Meck: “In an hour I leave. A 


few days more of this and—I swear it—I should 


have gone mad 
From Kamenka he writes again to her that he is 


regaining his normal attitude slowly—that it will 
take time to cure him entirely. He is now sur- 


rounded by his loving family and is in the hands of 
a doctor, all of which are having beneficial effects 
The one thing which grieves him is that 


on him. 
he has lost all taste for work. 

Ten days later he has improved sufficiently to 
look his position squarely in the eye, and is fighting 
the estrangement with his wife; he asserts that she 
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must possess good qualities and that he must bring 
himself to realize them. He has taken up his work 
once more and is orchestrating his symphony, 
which—writing to Frau von Meck—he calls “our 
symphony.” 

The following letters refer principally to his work 
and some uninteresting details. He tells Anatol 
that he has taken up hunting as a distraction; he 
writes the Meck that a letter from his wife informs 
him of the gradual furnishing of their home in 
Moscow. 

By the middle of September he is back in ‘Mos- 
cow, pleased with his new home and ready to begin 
teaching in the conservatory. With the former he 
is pleased: “Everything is clean, new and neat.” 
sut he has already begun tasting some of the 
troubles of keeping a ménage: his wife has had 
trouble with the servants, has been robbed and has 
had to appear before a justice. Still, he reiterates 
that his home is comfortable. 

Soon after this Tschaikowsky was taken seriously 
ill. Under the pretext’ of a telegram calling him 
suddenly to St. Petersburg, he left Moscow with- 
out his wife on September 24 in a condition bor- 
dering on insanity. 

The narrative will be resumed next week. 


GRAND HOTEL DU QUIRINAL, ROME, ITALY, 
July 23, 1902. f 
Editors The Musical Courier: , 
On my arrival here this morning from Gibraltar and 
Genoa the first thing I discovered in the reading room of 
the hotel was THe Musica Courter, of July 9, containing, 
imong other items of interest, the notice of Kocian. 
Coming from Gibraltar, on the Prinzessin Irene, I had 
the pleasure of meeting Dr. Eduard Lassen, looking very 
much like the late Prince Bismarck. The doctor was quite 
familiar with musical affairs across the Atlantic, and when 
I said to him that many of his songs were exceedingly pop 
ular in the United States he answered: “Would you be- 
lieve that I have never received one penny royalty from 
the sale of my compositions there!” I was taken aback, 
but said that that was the fault of the incompleteness of 


the copyright law. RupoL_pH ARONSON. 


dee modern system of advertising indulged in 
by American publishers in various directions 
through their own circulars, through their own 


publications, through the 
A COPYRIGHT § daily papers and through 
IDEA. the extensively circulating 
MusicaL CouRIER—has 


created great interest in many compositions of 
European authorship which otherwise would not 
have been known here at all, because the European 
composer and publisher have no conception of the 
value of modern advertising methods and systems, 
and are entirely dead and decomposed to the theory 
involved in this modern profitable commercial idea 
advertising. 

Now, then, the American house, the live Ameri- 
can publisher, takes ahold of a composition of a 
European composer—a composition unheard of 
and unknown and doomed to obscurity unless ani- 
mated by American methods—and creates through 
his system of advertising a demand for the work 
notwithstanding the pronounced repugnance to ad- 
vertising on the part of the European composer 
himself. He, the American publisher, makes fa- 
mous on thissside of the Atlantic the name of the 
European composer, who otherwise would remain 
unknown here and who would never consent to the 
American plan of becoming known. 
ot 


borne by the European composer dead to America 


How much this exploiting cost should be 
if left to his own medizval resources and primitive 
helplessness? Consult him, and he 
will insist that such expense is to be borne in its 


How much? 


entirety by the American publisher, and the latter 
thereupon most courteously and properly refuses 
to negotiate, and thereupon resumes the usual 
proper commercial method of attending to his own 
business irrespective of any additional conflicts with 
European conservatism. The American publisher 
cannot continue in business, so far as such compo- 


sitions are concerned, if he were to incline to favor 
the European method. If once these Europeans 
could get into touch with our liberal. spirit of “live 
and let live” they would be able to live handsomely 
on the revenue they could derive from American 
sources; but they want it “all,” and that results in 
their getting nothing, because the American pub- 
lisher cannot give them “all” without retiring from 
business, and this he necessarily refuses to do, be- 
cause the European composer makes it an issue. 

American publishers who do not advertise must 
relinquish their grasp onthe public—vide Schuberth 
recently—and if they do advertise part of that out- 
lay must be borne by the beneficiaries, and as long 
as they do not understand this they can secure no 
benefits. It is for this same reason that the English 
branch publishing houses in this country do not 
and never will prosper. They are overwhelmed by 
the American system, and rightly so. 





ERLIN has lost one of its local signposts. 
“Bulow-Marie” has left her newspaper kiosk 
at the Potsdamer Bridge and has retired as a ward- 
robe woman in one of the Berlin theatres. She was 
known to every musical man, woman, child and cat 
in Berlin, and earned her tithe when Hans von 
Bulow leaned across her counter and kissed her on 
the mouth. Ever after—not to say before—her 
booth was a meeting place for the famous learned 
artistic ones, including Sudermann, Wichert, Stet- 
tenheim, Moszkowski and especially the late In- 
tendant Pierson. A contemporary hints that she 
did not boast of this confidence, but used it to fur- 
ther art by tipping her news to the younger crew of 
geniuses. Of course, she had an autograph album 
full of awesome signatures. She has finally fore- 
stalled the needs of old age by accepting the above 
named position, 


NE of the daily papers of London states that 
the Maurice Grau Opera Company declared 
a 65 per cent. dividend. A 65 per cent. dividend 
would mean on a business of $1,000,000 a profit of 
$650,000. The Grau Company does a business of 
about $1,000,000. If it gets $650,000 profit out of 
it the company is not paying the foreign singers 
what they claim they are getting. Mme. Calvé’s 
$100,000 would have to be pulled down to about 
$10,000 and Sembrich’s $70,000 would have to be 
cut down to $7,000; Jean de Reszké’s $150,000 
would have to be reduced to about $15,000; so 
there is something wrong about the London paper’s 
news reports. There is a good profit in the Grau 
Company when the business is good, but when it 
gets bad there is trouble. However, it is like all 
other ventures of that kind—purely speculative. 


HE leading artistic event of the Worcester fes- 
tival, beginning September 29, is the special 
engagement of Ossip Gabrilowitsch, the eminent 
pianist, who will be the soloist of the concert of that 
week, Thursday, October 2. It will be his first 
appearance this season in the United States, and it 
was difficult to secure him because of the fact that 
he had such European engagements as to compel 
him to seek for a cancellation of the same in order 
to come here in that time. He had a number of 
engagements in England which he was compelled, 
for the purpose of appearing at Worcester, to trans- 
fer until next season, or maybe till the spring of 
1903, when he has finished his concerts in the 
United States. 





The Antwerp Opera is to mount two new works by Bel- 
gian composers next winter—‘Winter Night’s Dream,” 
by de Boeck, and “Prinses Zonneschijn,” by de Mont. 

es & 


Both parts of Goethe’s “Faust,” with music by Max 
Zenger, are to have performance this summer in Munich. 











AMOR MUNDI. 


“O, where are you going with your love locks flowing, 
On the West wind blowing, along this valley track?” 
“The downhill path is easy, come with me an it please ye, 

We shall escape the uphill by never turning back.” 


So they two went together in glowing August weather, 
The honey breathing heather lay to their left and right. 
And dear she was to dote on, her swift feet seemed to 
float on 
The air like soft twin pigeons too sportive to alight. 


“Oh, what is that in heaven where gray cloud flakes are 
seven, 

Where blackest clouds hang riven just as the rainy 
skirt ?” 


Oh, that’s a meteor sent us, a message dumb, portentous, 
An undeciphered, solemn signal of help or hurt.” 


“Oh, what is that glides quickly where velvet flowers grow 
thickly, 
Their scent comes rich and sickly?” 
hooded worm.” 
“Oh, what’s that in the hollow, so pale I quake to follow?” 
“Oh, that’s a thin, dead body that waits the eternal 
term.” 


“A scaled and 


Again, O sweetest—turn again, false and 
fleetest ; 
This beaten way thou beatest I fear is hell’s own track.” 
“Nay, too steep for hill mounting; nay, too late for cost 
counting ; 
This downhill path is easy, but there is no turning back.” 


—From Poems of Christina Rossetti. 


“Turn my 


ERCY BETTS, the well known music critic of 
the London Daily News, gives us_ the plans 
of Paderewski for next fall: 

“Paderewski has, as his English admirers will 
be delighted to learn, arranged to spend nearly 
three months in this country during the coming 
autumn. The great pianist will play at the Bristol 
festival and also at the Crystal Palace and at a 
London recital, and Mr. Adlington is likewise ar- 
ranging for him a lengthy tour through most of the 
principal towns of the United Kingdom. He will 
arrive toward the end of September, and will not 
leave for the Continent till about ten days before 
Christmas.” 

ez 


The Moszkowskis—Alexander and Moritz—have 
put their wits together parodying the student scene 
of Goethe’s “Faust” in word and music. The book 
they call “Anton Notenquetscher am Klavier,” and 
it is dedicated to Carl Bechstein. 

Mephisto enters Faust’s room and finds it newly 
furnished, including a piano: “Faust spielt und 
komponiert”: 

Klavier Romanzen ein ganzes Schock, 
Die bald erscheinen bei Bote und Bock. 

The owner is absent trying Mephisto’s new sys- 
tem on Gretchen, so Satan puts on Faust’s old coat 
and receives the entering student, who is none 
other than Anton Notenquetscher. He has studied 
at seventeen conservatories and comes to Faust for 
advice, believing that the latter has composed the 
celebrated Faust Waltz. The dialogue is witty 
and full of pointed puns. Mephisto counsels him 
in playing four handed pieces with a young lady to 
encircle her waist and thus reach the discant. This 
is scarcely new, but here the device is set down as 
an invention of the devil. Well mote it be. 
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The student finally consents to play for Me- 
phisto-Faust. This is where Moritz Moszkowski’s 
cleverness comes into play. He hammers out the 
“Holzauktion,” a Grunewalder air, or—as Mephisto 
calls it—‘Grune-Waldesrauchen!” The player’s 
hand is then bewitched, and he plays a Czerny ver- 
sion of the same theme, which almost out-Czernies 
Czerny. Not a point is missed in the formule of 
that dear old pedagogue, who wrote such nasty 
quick pieces for little children; and the swift figures 
are wound about the theme of the Grunewalder 
hymn. Mephisto is pleased and eggs the pupil on 
to Clementi with his irritating double notes and 
awkward stretches more bothersome than flies on 
a muggy day. 
Die Kunst vertieft sich mehr und mehr! 
Ihr spielt die Klassik wie d’Albert 
Und durft es zweifellos riskieren, 

° Sebastian Bach zu produzieren. 


=S=- <= 


Then follows the “Bach-Geplatscher,” a fugue in 
which the same theme is made to prance fugally in 
a manner dear to Leipsic cantors, but hated by 
the handsomer a the 
greater her fugal hatred. But to our 


After this number has been fugued 


girl 
to 


conservatory girls 
return 
male mutton 
out Mephisto sneers content: 

Jetzt seit ihr ein perfekter Bach-Mann 

Und gar nicht weit entfernt von Pachmann. 

This is funny, but sad; and not even Moszkowski 

German language can 
We all know that 
musically he does not rhyme with Bach. 


with the double barreled 


rhyme Pachmann with Chopin. 


In the right 
hand the sympathetic sixths, while the left puzzles 


Brahms is now imitated beautifully. 


the ear with broken triplets and skips: 
Das hatte Hanslick héren miissen! 
Der hatt ‘euch wahrlich nicht zerrissen 

This is followed by a variation in the jubilant 
Weber manner, which is played so graciously that 
Mephisto waxes warm in praise: 

Me hercule! 
Ihr habt bereits das jeu perlé, 
Wie Saint-Saéns und Francis Planté. 

Of course, this leads to Chopin, where Mosz- 
kowski uses the A flat Polonaise very boldly and 
in theme. It is a 
clever bit of tinkering, and would have made even 


sandwiches the Grunewalder 


George Sand smile. 
= 


= 


Then comes Rubinstein’s turn, and the naive lit 
tle melody grows as bravura as you please while 
the streaks of notes tumble from above the one 
all the world like the 
circus act of some trapeze performer. 


clef far below the other one- 


Mephisto urges the pupil to the next variation, 
a travesty on a Liszt Rhapsodie, which is to prove 
that he was the pet of all the Liszt favorite pupils. 
It is in reality a thundering variation, and at its 
conclusion Mephisto applauds: 

Bravissimo! Das lob’ ich mir, 
Ihr spielt das wie ein Drehklavier. 

This is the height of twentieth century praise. 
Throughout the poet has skirted Goethe’s rhythms 
narrowly, and the whole has the true but humorous 
ring, 
that has been any composer’s distinguishing prop- 


while the musician plays with every rhythm 
erty. Apart from the humor and enjoyment of the 
skit it would seem seriously a very good way of 
curing some folk of their aversion for variations. 
The little book is imported by Schirmer. 

ce 


Our old friend, the theme of color in music, has 
cropped up once more after hibernating peacefully, 
and Raymond Bouyer in Le Menestrel has broached 
it anew under the magnificent title “La Lumiére 
qui chante.” 


Nervous zsthetes have never quite 
contented themselves with sound pure and simple; 
they argued that there was such a thing as a color 
equivalent for every tone, and demanded that it be 
withheld from them no longer. Rimington invent- 








ed a device which reflected the different tones and 
their combinations, the chords, in the correspond- 
ing colors of electric lights. So the performer on 
those instruments of color music revealed the domi- 
nant color of each composer’s music: Wagner, 
purple; Mozart, blue; Saint-Saéns, burnished gold 
and ruby red—a dazzling sheet of colored leit mo- 
tive for the artistic eye. 

But the scientific basis for all this was still miss- 
ing, and we contented ourselves with seeing—as do 
imaginative souls of other lands—that Wagner was 
scarlet; Meyerbeer, violet; Massenet, 
fawn—sometimes orange; Lecocq, cherry; Offen- 
bach, apple green. And Liszt! He saw a cathedral 
painted in the tones of Wagner’s Lohengrin Pre- 
lude, and anticipated von Bilow when he mur- 
mured during the Weimar orchestral rehearsals: 
“A little more blue, gentlemen, I beg of you”; or, 
“The entire passage a little less rose color”; or 


episcopal 


again, “Here, dark violet.” 
eS €& 

Now electricity, that mysterious force which the 
French love to appeal to so often, because it is so 
vague, comes to the rescue of science. Someone 
named Duddell has invented or discovered an arc 





THe CLARINET AMATEUR 


Types 
From Le Monde Musical. 


O_p FASHIONED MUSICAL 


chantant, a “lamp that sings.” Here, the reverse 
of color music, the sound does not find an equiva- 
lent in tone, but the light itself emits sounds vari- 
And the cry: 


triumphed.” 


able. Is not this lovely? French 
“Victory- 


laire, whom the analytical Alcide Dusolier called a 


Baudelaire has Baude- 
“hysterical Boileau”; Baudelaire, who divined the 
relationship between painting and music, between 
color and harmonies: the painted harmonies of 
Delacroix, the harmonic painting of Wagner! 

Comme de longs échos que de loin se confondent 

Dans une ténébreuse et profonde unité, 

Vaste comme la nuit et comme la clarté, 

Les parfums, les couleurs et les sons se réspondent 

Dreamy, far seeing Baudelaire. He continued 
the German phantasies of Hoffmann and Tieck, and 
opened the way to his French followers, Verlaine, 
You the 
color alphabet of the paradoxical Rimbaud: 

A, black; E, white; I, red; U, green; O, blue. 

And Huysmans distinguished the language of 


Malarmé, Rimbaud, Huysmans. recall 


perfumes just as his predecessor, Balzac, realized 
the individuality of the names of streets and per- 
sons. 


eS = 


But now electricity is to lead us out of the mys- 
tical maze into the flare of electric light. The arc 
chantant is to do the trick. The chronicler finds 
the formula too complicated to reproduce in his 
article, but two communications made the Acadé- 
mie des Sciences by Paul Janet read as promising 
as the prospectus of a Harlem real estate company. 
So far we must be patient and believe that “it is 
the most curious application of electric vibrations” ; 





which, translated into enthusiastic French, means 
that this will be the artificial means of replacing the 
human performer: one will hear the orchestral 
electrode—notes, octaves, chords will proceed from 
the vibrating luminous rays! 

Does not this make the ghost of the Keeley mo- 
tor look as a withered gourd? 

eS €& 

But performers need not yet despond. The in 
vention is still rudimentary, and experiments have 
not yielded the seven notes of the scale. We are as 
yet far removed from the magi of antiquity, who 
wielded thunderbolts as we do golf sticks, who were 
not the priests of comic opera, as we imagine them 
to be after hearing the apple green counterpoint of 
old Offenbach. Even if gray heads are seriously 
menaced by automobiles the noble musicians still 
have many seasons of concert giving before them: 
trifle 


and 


the 
nasal, it is true 


phonograph itself, a simple record—a 
has not spoken its last word; 
the Kapellmeister, vibrating on the other side of 
the Rhine, still favor the dominical recipe—that is, 
if the gesture be graceful! Can this be an under 
handed Paris compliment to Nikisch? 

Assuredly Nature is a unit. And le Debussysme, 
however inspired by the archaic masters of the 
Italian renaissance, will be music of the past when 
will voice electrically the 


the luminous orchestra 


sonorous clarity of the Beethoven nine muses. 


f € 
Moritz Busch, Bismarck’s Boswell, relates some 
further Bismarck anecdotes in his recently pub 


lished “Tagebuchblatter.”. One day the Chancellor 
commented on the current belief that he was worth 
He admitted that he spent a 


good deal of money, at Varzin more than in Berlin, 


at least $25,000,000. 


but added: “If I could sell my possessions for what 
they are probably worth, I should get about 4,000,- 


000 marks” ($1,000,000). At another time Bis 
marck gave Busch his opinion of Goethe. He ad 
mired “Faust” and “G6tz,” but the characters in 


‘ 


“Egmont” and “Tasso” seemed to him “‘unmanly, 
weak, sentimental individuals, not men such as we 
find in Shakespeare, but always resembling Goethe 
himself, who had something feminine about him 
and could faithfully portray women and their feel 


: ly.” 
ings only. 


A gentleman in London called on the celebrated 
editor of a well known newspaper and said: “Sir, 


“Tf it 


replied the editor. 


your paper has announced that I am dead.” 
is in Our paper, it must be true,” 
alive.” 


“But it is not true, for, as you see, I am 


“Well, then, it cannot be helped.” “But I expect 
you to correct the misstatement,” said the gentle 
man. The editor answered: “I cannot do that, for 
[ will, how 
To 


morrow I will place your name in the list of births.” 


we never recall what is in our paper 


ever, do everything to bring you back to life. 


- = 
2 = 
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In the current number of the Monthly Musical 
Record of Tschaikowsky’s 
symphonies. The author points out that the fifth 


Ernest Newman writes 
symphony is practically program music, though no 
program, or the suggestion of one, had been made 
public by the composer. Some time ago our Mr. 
Peggio wrote to the same effect. 
Mr. 


is a curious fact, however, that whereas the sixth 


We quote from 
Newman’s article, which should be read: It 


symphony, admittedly based on a_ program, 
leaves us here and there with a sense that we are 
missing the connecting thread, the fifth symphony, 
though to the casual eye not at all program music, 
bears the strongest internal evidences of having 
been written to a program. The feeling that this is 
so is mainly due to the recurrence, in each move 
ment, of the theme with which the symphony be 
gins 


This produces a feeling of unity that irresisti 


bly suggests one central controlling purpose. The 
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theme in question is peculiarly sombre and fateful. 
It recurs twice in the following andante, and again 
at the end of the waltz that constitutes the third 
In the finale the treatment of it is 
especially remarkable. It serves, transposed into 
the major, to commence this movement; it makes 
more than one reappearance afterward. But this is 
not all the thematic filiation this symphony reveals. 
One of the themes of the second movement—the 
andante—also recurs in the finale, while the open- 
ing subject proper of the finale (following the intro- 
duction) is plainly based on the opening subject of 
the whole symphony. Lastly, the first subject of 
the allegro of the first movement reappears in the 
major, on the last page but two of the score, to the 
same accompaniment as in the allegro. So that— 
to sum the matter up concisely—the fourth move- 
ment contains two themes from the first and one 
from the second; the third and second movements 
each contain one theme from the first—a scheme 
that is certainly without a parallel in the history of 
the symphony. No one, I think, will venture to 
assert that so elaborate a system of thematic repe- 
tition as this is due to mere caprice; nor is it easy 
to see why Tschaikowsky should have indulged in it 
at all if his object had been merely to write a “sym- 
phony in four movements.” Nothing can be clearer 


movement. 


than that the work embodies an emotional sequence 
of some kind. It is a great pity that we have no 
definite clue to this; but even on the face of the 
matter as it now stands the general purport of the 
symphony is quite plain. The gloomy, mysterious 
opening theme suggests the leaden, deliberate tread 
The allegro, after experimenting in many 
The 
beauty of the andante is twice broken in upon by 
the first sombre theme. The third movement—the 
waltz—is never really gay; there is always the sug- 
gestion of impending fate in it; while at times the 


of fate. 
moods, ends mournfully and almost wearily. 


scale passages for the strings give it an eerie, ghost 
ly character. At the end of this also there comes 
the heavy, muffled tread of the veiled figure that is 
Finally, the last 
movement shows us, as it were, the emotional trans- 


suggested by the opening theme. 


formation of this theme, evidently in harmony with 
a change in the part it now plays in the curious 
drama. It is in the major instead of the minor; it 
is no longer a symbol of weariness and foreboding, 
What 


the precise significance of the beautiful 


but bold, vigorous, emphatic, self confident. 
may be 
theme from the second movement that reappears 
in the finale it is impossible to say; but it is quite 
that the transmutation the first 


allegro undergoes, just before the close of 


clear 
of the 
the symphony, is of the same psychological order 
as that of the “fate” motive—a change from clouds 
to sunshine, from defeat to triumph. 


subject 


fH 


Hugues Le Roux, whose opinion of Zola was 
printed in these columns last week, is in for a lot of 
We were 
all rather shocked when he asserted that he wrote 
“La Belle 
Daudet had a few claims to the authorship. 


explanations when he moves about Paris. 
Nivernaise,” believing that Alphonse 
In the 
August Critic a story comes from Paris that is very 
interesting. The regular literary correspondent of 
the Critic saw Léon Daudet, the son of the novelist. 
Here is the result: 

“IT mentioned this last week to M. Léon Daudet, 
just before the ceremony of the unveiling of the 
striking statue of his father in the Champs Elysées, 
and this is what he said to me: 

‘*In the first place, M. Hugues Le Roux was 
never my father’s secretary. For thirty years his 


NOTICE. 

Musicians and people interested in musical affairs who 
are going to Europe can have all their mail sent, care of this 
office, and it will be forwarded to them. Musical people 
enerally, who are visiting New York, or who are here 
temporarily, can have all of their mail addressed to them, 
care of this office, where it will be kept until they call for 
it, or redirected, as requested. 


only secretary was M. Jules Ebner, who died last 
year. It is quite true that my father, in order to 
oblige M. Hugues Le Roux, dictated to him a copy 
of “La Belle Nivernaise,’ of which the plan, the 
characters and the scenes had long been in Al- 
phonse Daudet’s head. It is possible that M. 
Hugues Le Roux may have modified some phrases 
in the manuscript dictated to him by my father, but 
that was the limit of what can not in any way be 
called a collaboration. This claim once brought 
down upon M. Hugues Le Roux a stern rebuke 
from my father. The former then admitted there 
was no truth in the assertion, and in the pres- 
ence of witnesses offered as an excuse an intemper- 
ance of language. I trust, in the interest of M. 
Hugues Le Roux himself, that his language has 
again been misreported.’ 

“T may add that, at my request, the above state- 
ment was put in writing, and I have translated it 
from the manuscript of M. Léon Daudet. In other 
words, it is a written confirmation of a hurried con- 
versation in the midst of a public ceremony.” 


ese = 


The Italian poet Carducci is evidently one of the 
genus irritabile. He is a professor at the University 
of Bologna. One day the Representative Bertesi, 
happening to be in that city, made up his mind to 
attend one of the poet’s lectures. But hardly had he 
entered the hall when Carducci spoke up and com- 
Bertesi promptly obeyed, 
and after returning to his hotel he mailed his card 
to the professor with the words: “Alfredo Bertesi, 
member of the Italian Parliament, wished to have 
the honor of hearing the poet whom he had long 
admired; but in place of a poet he found a —— 
ruffian.” 


manded him to leave. 


ft 


A story is told to prove that Donizetti was the 
inventor of the ulster. One day at Paris he sent for 
the tailor to measure him for an overcoat. The 
tailor found him at the piano surrendering himself 
to the rapture of composition. Nevertheless, he 
was persuaded to quit the beloved instrument and 
to deliver himself up to the man of tape and chalk. 
The tailor made the first measurements, and then, 
stooping, began to take the length of the garment. 
‘To the knee, sir?” he said, timidly. “Lower, 
lower,” answered the composer in a dreamy voice. 
The tailor brought the measure half way down the 
leg and paused inquiringly. ‘Lower, lower.” The 
tailor reached the ankles. “Lower, lower.” “But, 
sir, you won’t be able to walk.” “Walk, walk! who 
wants to walk?” with an ecstatic lifting of the arms. 
“T never walk; I soar.” 

fe 

Could not the composer of “Rienzi” be called 

Geyer-beer? 


The Tschaikowsky Festival which was used to celebrate 
the centenary of Lortzing in Pyrmont has not proven of 
general interest. The Germans combatted the idea of select- 
ing a Russian composer’s work to produce on the anni- 

- versary of a German, but as Pyrmont is a bathing resort 
largely frequented by Russians the scheme is not as foot- 
less as it seems. It has been suggested that next year a 
Liszt Festival be held at this date—especially now that 
Liszt’s symphonic poems are only coming into real recog- 





nition and are creating a school of successors. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI. 


Editors The Musical Courier: 
T may interest the editors, and I think many readers, 
of THe Musicat Courter to learn somewhat of the re- 
lation which the above university bears to music. 

Columbia, Mo., where this university is located, is a 
pretty town of about 6,000 inhabitants, situate half way 
between Kansas City and St. Louis, although not on the 
main line of railroad (Wabash). The town contains, in 
addition to the university, two for 
women, a normal academy, a university academy, and 
the usual number of public schools. 

The university has an enrollment in the neighborhood of 
1,500 or 1,600 students. 

Unfortunately there is no department of music, although 
the Missouri State Teachers’ Association is working hard 
toward that end. 

How badly such a department is needed may be under- 
stood from the following imperfect sketch. 

I understand that there is exactly one book on music in the 
large library of the university. It is one by Henderson 

It is true that a year ago the professor of experimental 
psychology, Dr. Max Meyer, wrote a pamphlet, a very 
valuable one, on “A Psychological Theory of Music.” 
This makes two. 

The university does not support a serious musical or- 


excellent colleges 


About two years ago a choral so 


ee 


ganization at present. 
ciety was organized through the efforts of Mrs 
Jones, but it is no more. 

This last year a glee club made a one week’s tour, sing 
ing the usual unworthy matter. 

The auditorium of this State school 
people, and until a month ago was graced by a cheap 
Then a Steinway grand was suffered upon 


seats about 1,500 
upright piano. 
the stage and used soon after 
that while a 
entertained the ears of the people. 

But the real state of music is best illustrated by what 


at a gymnastic exhibition; 


so dozen men were “tumbling” rag time 


was given at the recent commencement exercises 
For Baccalaureate Sunday (June 1, 1902), when Dr. 
Henry Van Dyke, of Princeton, preached, the best avail 


able material in Columbia had been asked to sing; first 


without suggestion of pay, but afterward it was said: 
“Hand in your bill.” 

The desired choir handed in a bill for the large (!) 
sum of $21 and—never heard further concerning the 
job. 


Instead of that Dr. Van Dyke listened to the familiar 
hymn, “Christmas” (from Handel), sung by two parts of 
an impromptu choir in disagreeing rhythms, &c. 

Then for the remaining 
morning included (when Mark Twain, Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wilson and others received honorary degrees)— 
an orchestra (!) from Moberly, Mo., 

This orchestra consisted of the cheap upright piano, a 
clarinet, a flute, a cornet (of course), a tuba and about 
Jetween speeches this aggregation played 


exercises—commencement 
was hired 


four violins. 
two steps and such to the carefully attentive (!) audience; 
and two bell ringers in the solemn sections stood facing 
each other and played in sweet monophonic simplicity 
“Annie Laurie,” “Last Rose of Summer” and their rela- 
tives. 

Breathless silence was kept during this music (!)—even 
by the faculty—and a deafening applause followed 

Mark Twain said it “touched” him, whatever that meant 

We Missouri musicians ask for sympathy 

T. Car. WHITMER, 
Columbia, Mo. 


Arthur Griffith Hughes. 
| Vapare GRIFFITH HUGHES, the young baritone 

who has been singing in the Long Branch Synagogue 
this season, will give a song recital August 10 at the Scar- 
boro Casino. He will be assisted by Reed Miller, tenor, 
and William van Allen Schofield. Mr. Hughes sang re 
cently in Troy with great success, as the following press 
opinions testify: 

The singing by Arthur Griffith Hughes, the young baritone from 
New York, last Sunday, in State Street M. E. 
He is a young man and very 
His work with the quartet was gratifying 
and was grand support. His solo, “Thus Saith the Lord,” from 
Gaul’s “Holy City,” with angel chorus, by quartet, was artistic, and 
showed wonderful control of voice, interpretation and gnunciation 





Church, was occasion 


of much comment, slight, with a 


magnificent big voice. 


for so young an artist.—Troy Times. 


Mr. Hughes is the possessor of a fine baritone voice of rich quality 
and sings with clear pronunciation.—Troy Budget. 

Like the music festival in Crefeld, the one in Coblenz 
also closed with a deficit. 
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THE HAGUE, JULY !1, 1902. 

HIS is a golden time for our singers, male and female. 
Never were they more in request in Germany. They are 

to be found at almost every important musical performance 
in that country. Foremost comes, after van Rooy, «who is 
sufficiently known to your readers, Mrs. Noordewier, a so- 
prano of rare purity and excelling in the works of the 
classics, which she interprets in true style. It is a real 
treat to hear her singing, for, though no beauty, she could 
well stand as a model for a Sainta Cecilia. This spring 
she was principal soprano at five German festivals. Mrs 
de Haan, a very good contralto, is often heard on the 
Rhine, and in almost every great German concert hall the 
Messchaert has reaped and is still reaping 
laurels. One of his triumphs is the barber in Peter Cor- 
“Barbier Bagdad,” an often 
sung now in concerts. Messchaert feels himself equally at 


famous basso 


nelius’ von opera which is 
case in long winded passages of Handel and Bach and in 
ballads of his mastery of the 
Germ&n tongue. Not in style of singing and quality of the 
voice, but the bariton« 
Orelio, of the Dutch Opera, of Amsterdam, surpasses him 
Orelio is now studying Wagner at Munich with Gura. I 
think he has an eye to Bayreuth. Much in Aus 
tria, too, is the concert and oratorio singer Anton Sister 
mans, whose “Lieder-Abend” in Frank 
fort, Vienna, belong to the most frequented of the season 


Léwe, and astonishing is 


in quantity and compass of it, 


favor in 


Leipsic, Berlin 


Of late the young contralto Miss Tilly Koenen has 
made quite a sensation in the Austrian capital. Being 
announced for one “Lieder-Abend,” she was retained for 
five nights there Her voice is indeed splendid. The 


Dutch Opera of Amsterdam was 
of her “Helden tenor,” 


to the 


deprived two years ago 
was engaged at Leip 
(Not long 
recalls at Hanover 
the same 


Urlus, who 


zig and will go thence Opera of Vienna 
ago he is said to have had twenty-four 
in a performance of “Tristan.”) And now opera 
has lost her first lyric tenor, Tyssen, who is engaged at 
Frankfort the 


tenorino 


They say that the basso van Duineu and 
both of 
received offers from German directors 
the Mr 
obliged to replace the best members of his company by 
f (Herewith the list 


have already 
It is a hard thing 


Cauveren, Amsterdam, 


for Dutch director, van der Linden, who is thus 


second rate performers or foreigners 

of Dutch singers in Germany is not at all exhausted.) 
At Berlin, for instance, Mrs. Grumbacher has a very high 
reputation for oratorio and lieder [he lyric tenor van 
Unmalda, the scion of one of the oldest aristocratic fami 
ies in this country, has been engaged for five years at 


Breslau; van Gorkom, who, like van Rooy, was born ir 
Rotterdam, is the first baritone of the Karlsruhe Theatre 
Miss Dina van de Vyvor is doing the light soprano parts 
at Mannheim; the young basso Mergelkamp is going to 
Bremen; another basso, Jan Hemsing, is winning fame in 
f singers is coming 
likewise to be 


concerts, and a younger generation « 


to the front. Many of our vocalists are 


the Mendelssohn Trio Club. 


(1NCORPORATED.) 
Alexander Saslavsky, Violinist, 
Victor Sérlin, Violonceliist, 
Charles Gilbert Spross, Pianist. 


For Terms and Open Dates address VicTOR SORLIN, 
163 West 64th St . New York City. 
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found in France and Belgium. The best known is for the 
moment Henri Albers, a native of Amsterdam, who, after 
having made his début there at the opera, was engaged 
first in Belgian theatres, whence he found his way to Bor 
deaux, the Opéra Comique at Paris and the Monnaie at 
He has a very fine baritone and excels at per 
Lastly 


Brussels 
former and singer both, in the most different parts 
he created at Brussels the principal part in “Grisélidis” of 
Massenet and that of Iago in Verdi’s “Otello.” 

At Amsterdam both Dutch theatres, the Opera and the 
Lyrisch Tooneel, are preparing for the coming campaign 
Both will Offenbach’s “Contes d’Hoffmann,” 
which was given many years ago by the French Opera 
of The Hague, and which cannot fail to lose much by the 
The Tooneel, intends to put “Don 
Giovanni” on the stage. By the by, its principal musical 
director, Peter Raabe, is engaged next summer as leader 
of the well known Kaim Orchestra, of Munich. Both the 
Dutch and the French Opera promise us Charpentier’s 
Roman musical “Louise” for the coming season 

To the “novelties” of the seascn will belong too “Les Bar 
" by Saint-Saéns. A foretaste of it The Hague wil! 
have the roth of this month, when the overture of “Les 
3arbares” will be performed in the Kurhaus of Scheven 
ngen by the Philharmonic Orchestra, of Berlin, this time 
under the direction of Baron van Zuylen von Nyevelt, a 
very gifted dilettante, who has already often directed con 
erts in the same hall, and directed them well. Baron van 
Zuylen is like his friend Viotta (the director of our Royal 
Conservatorium of Music), doctor juris, and he is a mem- 


bring us 


translation. Lyrisch 


bares 


ber of the municipality of The Hague 


In the concerts at Scheveningen we have heard with 
pleasure the new members of the orchestra, Gesterkamp 
(violin), Malkine and Ceulemans (violoncello), and the 


Mrs 
for us the symphonic poem, “Es 
f Fritz Volbach, and the Over 


singers, Ludwig Strakosch and Lula Mysz-Gmeiner 
Orchestral novelties were 
waren Zwei Konigkinder,” 


ture of Eugen d’Albert’s “Cain 

One cannot think very highly of Mr. Volbach’s work if 
originality is most prized The “Cain” Overture is in 
teresting, but too heavy Anton Witek has again scored 
an immense success with Max Bruch’s “Scottish Phan 


” TI hope this dist go to America 
he can’t fail to make a great 

For ason 1903-1904, I can already announce the 
visit of Y. Mossel, the solo ‘cellist of Amsterdam; he is 


engaged for thirty States 


tasy nguished artist w 
impression 


the se 


concerts in the 


The musical festival Nymegen, which will make 


acquainted with a number of national composition 
drawing near. Meanwhile there has been a festiva 
smaller scale at Haarlen 1 performance of 


a very good 


hurch music wn near Amsterdam) 
and an interesting competition of choirs; twenty-seven 
from all part f the ¢ ry (only male voices), each 
singing two piece I suppose the reader will say, “ music 


und less he should be inclined to add 


in Holland,” I come to a stop 
Dr. J. pe Jone 


enough in H 
“enough of music 


Rosalind Billing’s Engagement, 


ISS ROSALIND BILLING, the talented soprano, has 
the Kaltenborn concert in 


M 


the 


been engaged to sing at 
Circle Auditorium, Tuesday evening, August 12, 
Friday August 15, at sul 


and 


evening the scription concert 


which Max Liebling will give at Far Rockaway 








Boston 
Music 








Bostrox, Ma 4 ; , 

Miss Priscilla White has gone to Annasquam for the 
month of August. She was accompanied by Miss Good 
rich. This is the third year Miss White has spent som 
portion of the summer at this quaint seaside place liss 
White was unable to leave the city earlier in the summer 
ywing to the demands for lessons fron t of town pupils 
who came to Boston purposely to take special lessons wit 
her 

eS & 

One of Madame Franklin’s pup S singing at the Craw 
ford House, White Mountains, this being her eighth sea 

n at the same hotel 

eS & 

Much attention is paid music at all the summer hotels 
At the Intervale, White M pec rogra 
arranged twice a week, besides regula rts every mort 
ng 

eS & 

Myron W. Whitney. J] i ack from Paris. bu 
for a few weeks Mr. Whitney has beer tudying opera 
with Fidele Koenig, and after a month of prof nal er 
gagements at Bar Harbor he will return to France to mak« 
his début in grand opera at Nantes, where he has been er 
gaged to sing first bass for six n 

eS <& 

Mr. and Mrs. C. N. Allen are at t 

Essex 


RGANIST-DIRECTOR wanted for a Congregationa 
hurch; mixed and children’s noru ré¢ 


COURIER 


ANTONIA 


AWYER, 


Contralto. 








|1690 Broadway, 
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ee: | NEW YORK. 


THE ARENS VOCAL STUDIO 


Repertoire a Specialty. 
Send 4 cent stamp for booklet, “*‘Miy Vocal 
In preparation 
“Twenty Lectures on :Voice Cuiture.” 
261 West Fifty-fourth St., New York. 


Pall Term opens September 15. 
Voice Examination daily at 2 P. M., Wednesdays Excepted 





Normal Course for Voice Teachers 
Methed " 





Season 1902-1908>— 








FANNIE BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER 


Mrs. ZEISLER will be available in America only after January 15, 1903. 
Applications for Terms and Dates should be sent to 


DUNSTAN COLLINS, Fine Arts Building, 


CHICAGO. 





ACCOM PANIST. 
=e. Ww. RInsSsSBERG. 
INS TR VCTION. 
PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY. 
With the MUSICAL COURIER. 
Organist Roseville Avenue Presbyterian 9 . 


Secretary New York State M. T. A. 
Resideace-Studio: 954 Eighth Ave., cor. 56th St., New York. 
Telephese : 452 Colambes. 
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Mr. Loudon G. Charlton 


has the honor to announce 


ADA CROSSLEY 


the Famous English Contraito, 
FOR FEBRUARY, MARCH AND APRIL ONILY. 


Oratorio and Recital engagements now booking. 
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ARTHUR HARTMANN. 


HIS young Hungarian violinist is fast becoming a 
strong probability for an early American tour. Man- 
agers are not allowing him to fade far from their line of 
vision. By reason of his ringing successes last season, 
achieved in nearly every European capital of note, young 
Hartmann is in legitimate line for an American hearing. 
This summer he fairly bested Kubelik in London’s concert 
arena, a feat that has yet to be duplicated by the other 
members of the fiddling fraternity. In the Far North, Hart- 
mann was likened to Paganini; in the Orient, Turkey, Bul- 
he was named “the second Sarasate,’’ and in 
dubbed him “ a proof positive 
were he nothing else, he least versatile. 
all kinds and conditions were showered upon 
Hartmann. In honest Bulgaria (Sofia) a policeman was 
stationed at the door of his hotel, because it had become 
known that the young artist owned a genuine Stradivarius 
fiddle. In Berlin Hartmann was the pet of the American 
Ambassador, and of the imperial circles as well. In 
the leading Hungarian portrait painter made a 
of the gifted violinist. In Rome he 
and received a decoration from the 


garia, &c., 
Berlin they 
that even 
Honors of 


young Ysaye”— 
is at 


Budapest, 
memorable pastel 
played for the Pope, 
King of Italy. 

Hartmann arrived here on Sunday from Liverpool 
aboard the Cunarder Etruria. He expects to stay only a 
few weeks, as his plans for the future are not settled. 

It will not be uninteresting to read a very few brief ex- 
cerpts from the columns of newspaper praise showered on 
Arthur Hartmann by the leading European musical critics: 

He is the 
He plays with the authority 


individuality and 


a decade or more. 
and yet with the 
He possesses irre- 


most gifted violinist heard here for 
of the academician, 
charm of the born 
and bold, 

Vieuxtemps’ 


virtuoso 
large, warm tone 


as played by 


original bowing; 
Fourth Concerto, 


3udapest Neues Journal. 


sistible temperament 


and sensational technic. 


Hartmann, was a revelation to Budapest. 

Arthur Hartmann, the brilliant virtuoso who fascinated our public 
» strongly at his first appearance here, repeated his triumph last 
evening, when he shook off the orchestral cloak and gave us a 
recital, unaccompanied, wherein he could reveal more clearly the 

rvelous detail and crystalline transparency of his art. His technic 
is like Sarasate’s, but he excels the Spanish master in breadth and 
nobility of style. He is a great Bach player.—Leipsic Tageblatt. 


After his first appear- 
last night we unhesi- 


Hartmann verified his greatness yesterday. 


ince we called him “wonderfully gifted”; after 


tatingly call him great. Technically, he is master of all his rivals. 


His tone, temperament and conception are as near perfection as we 
I 





in hope for in this imperfect musical world.—Leipsic General 
nzeiger 

twenty year old artist is grandly gifted. Enthusiasm and 

don, and earnestness, and origiaality all come pouring from 

his violin. We expect to see him rank soon with the most dis 


tinguished of his craft.—Leipsic Zeitung 


A master, with a tone like gold and technic like pearls.—Leipsic 


Musik-Nachrichten 


A virile nfident artist, who has something to say on the violin, 
ind who says it wonderfully well. A master of the medern and of 
the classic Leipsie Zeitung 

Hartmann has proved his right to a place among the renowned 
violinis f our age Leipsic Musikalisches Wochenblatt. 

Hartmann is not one of the geratest, but he is the greatest vio- 

t of la In appearance like the diabolical Paganini, in his 
iying xf the Italian genius. Our pen can but 


eminds us ¢ 


inadequately do justice to the marvels of this young man’s per- 
formances, and to the frenzied enthusiasm of his audience. * * * 
He is not only a virtuoso, but a master musician as well. What a 
demon of the fiddle, and so young!—Sofia (Bulgaria) Anzeiger, 


A violinist of extraordinary qualities. Lalo and Tschaikowsky! 
What a contrast! And yet, young Hartmann understands both and 
plays both like a rejuvenated Joachim!—Leipsic Signale. 





His manner of conquering difficul- 


His bowing is extraordinary. 
He sur- 


ties makes one think of Alexander and the Gordian Knot. 
mounts everything with startling boldness.—Christiania Dagbladet. 





He is in the first rank. His appearance wins him favor, and his 
playing confirms it. Tartini’s “Trille du Diable” was played with 
veritable infernal skill.—Christiania Aftenposten. 


who dubbed 
Copen- 


A local musical celebrity, 
did not exaggerate. 


The king of the violinists. 
Hartmann the “modern Paganini,” 
hagen Aftenposten. 


A skilled virtuoso and a master- 
audience could not get enough. 


An aristocrat among the chosen. 
ful interpreter of the classics. The 
—Copenhagen Tidende. 

-a boy, who was 
We have not 
Copen- 


A houseful of crazy enthusiasts and a 
forced to add six numbers to his regular program. 


experienced such scenes here, even with Ysaye and Thibaud. 


genius 


hagen Avisen. 


The musical world will yet crown him leader of all the violinists. 


He is sensational, almost inconceivable.—Copenhagen Dannebrog. 


as volumjnous as 
Copenhagen Politi- 


In the Paganini Concerto he displayed a tone 
an orchestra and as dulcet as an #olian harp.— 


ken. 


A young man of twenty who can interpret Bach’s ‘““Chaconne” in 
and so perfect in phrasing, cer- 


Copenhagen Addresse. 


a way so manly, so full of vigor 
tainly belongs to our greatest artists 


have played it! And 
virtuoso and a 
Scenes of 


might 
cadenzas. A 


The Paganini concerto as Paganini 
Hartmann wrote his own hair-raising 
musician! The combination won our public at once. 


wild enthusiasm marked the delivery of each ¢ 
mann’s solos.—Christiania Landsbladet. 


and every one of Hart- 


AT THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL. 


AST week was a busy week. On Monday evening, 
July 21, Miss Marjorie Parker gave a recital for the 
benefit of the pupils and their friends. She played with 
assurance and without notes, as a matter of 
course. Miss Parker has a rich tone, clear phrasing and 
excellent ideas as to dramatic effects. Her execution was 
to the demands required by the program: 
3eethoven 


ease, and 


fully equal 


.....MacDowell 


DORN Ge Bis cnntie ss ceccvesresepessceraeos 


Prelude (from First Suite). 
Gondoliera .. Nevin 
Goodnight .... Scaniepedadsndwidonasubuddsqdacumebtiatveekeieds Nevin 
The TRTMIAE: <0 cos. ccseee Schubert-Hoffman 
PERBUEED wecscisevacccesces Moszkowski 
Polka de Concert........ , vine Bartlett 
Liebestraume, No. 3...... anpmeaweplnne aie pad Liszt 
Scherzo, B flat minor........ vee Chopin 
Wednesday was the only fine day of the week, and 


luckily this was the day chosen for an excursion by the 
class to Glen Island. Accordingly lessons were finished 
promptly on time, and Mr. Young’s inspiring lecture on 
the subject of “Desire” was given at 1 o’clock instead of 
the usual hour—2 o’clock. 

It is needless to say that the trip up the Sound was in 
and the stay on the island and the 


every way delightful, 
The weather was perfect, the 


return trip equally so. 


Tarantelle 


What more 


scenery charming and the people congenial. 
could be asked? 

Thursday afternoon at 3 o’clock was the occasion of 
another recital, played by little Helen Marks, Dorothy 
Weiser, of Pottstown, Pa.; Miss Hattie McKaller and 
Hans Barth Bergman. Miss MacKellor and little Helen 
were Miss Bessie Benson’s pupils, and they did their 
teacher great credit and showed remarkable playing abil- 
ity for the length of time they have studied. Little Dor- 
othy Weiser (ten years of age) played “Titania,” by 
Lefebvre-Wely, as a “first time piece”; that is, she mem 
orized it on the tekniklavier and then went to the piano 
with it for the first time before the audience. 

This is quite a difficult composition, and considering 
the length of time she has studied (less than forty hour 
lessons) it was a remarkable performance. Hans Barth 
Bergman did some marvelous technical work, and alto- 
gether the recital furnished a very pleasant as well as in- 
afternoon to the many students in attendance 
The little girls and Miss MacKellor re- 
The program follows: 


structive 
and their friends. 
ceived some lovély floral tokens. 


EY tidecnteccpndccbecnnesrdedasedsthestettasenepieshvinoeteeen Nevin 
PED cin vdvedit cmmbenmiintestedaadtenpineet svetesmbonnecaed Coverly 
Hattie MacKellor (pupil of Miss Bessie ‘Beneos). 

EEE ancdocoaseusvkedsvederesseesesswesdvcgeapodeene ccboneee Krogmann 

Goerdeler 





Helen Marks (pupil of Miss Bessie Suncehd 


Titania (first time piece)...........cccccccececcccecesce Lefevure Wely 


Dorothy Weiser. 

GPE Snes ccccesdaebecsnctebavececvsbe Contereboseccésceosee Stavenhagen 
UD Ts oc cscs chtedievbsccocvesstscaecct .. Leschetizky 
Hattie MacKellor 
AD. PNET TOG doc ccuscedepaiccscsccteencemneseesesooss Krogmann 
SIGE Uosteynanbeiiéhesspsteedadeiess peneetinssceéec ..0+eeG. L. Davis 


Helen Marks. 
Technical Illustrations— 
Rapid Chord Playing 
Chromatic Scale, 576 notes per minute. 
Scale of C, 1,008 notes per minute. 
Arpeggio of C, minute, 


-rate of velocity, 480 notes per minute. 
forward motion, 
forward motion, 

Hans Barth Bergman. 


goo notes per 


Gavotte Jeffries 


Hattie MacKellor. 

and highly educational 
“Primary and Their Development” closed the 
special features of the week. It given on Friday 
afternoon and was greatly and gratefully appreciated by 
the large number in attendance. 

Mrs. Virgil’s class lessons were also spoken of as being 
extremely valuable. Her forceful directions and 
positive thought enable her to accomplish wonders with 
a class in an incredibly short time. 
leading musicians in the great art centres, 
ance in musical and social circles, having now 
herself with a well founded enterprise for real 


Mr. Gordon's fine lecture on 
Forms 


was 


clear, 





MUSICIAN (a lady), well known, with superior 
antecedents, long experience and study abroad with 
and acquaint 
connected 


American 


home life and European study abroad, and at present en 
gaged in one of the leading music schools of Dresden, 
desires to take with her a select number of young ladies 
for musical study. Special opportunities for a concert 
career. Lectures on music and art; visits to museums 
and galleries; chaperonage for travel; expense Of board, 
lodging, light and fuel; use of piano; French and Ger 
man; $70 per week. Highest references given and ex 
changed. Address by letter Drespen, 530 Fifth avenue, 


New York. 











Business Manager : 


Frederic 


amond, 


PIANIST 


First American Tour begins October, 1902. 
GEORGE W. STEWART, 120 Tremont Street, Boston. 


MASON @& HAMLIN PIANOFORTE. 





ADELINA 


(IN LONDON, MAY-JULY: 
H. DELMA, Via Bettino Ricasoli 


Address: 


Ss I LSA : ugh soPRnO. 


1903.) 


No. 


AMERICA, 


2, MILAN, ITALY. 





THE 
ONLY 


“LESCHETIZKY” 2m 


Named after PROF. THEO. LESCHETIZKY, of Vienna, by bis special permission. 


DE WIENZKOWSKA, 


DIRECTRESS 
AND FOUNDER. 


PROF. LESCHETIZKY’S Sole Principal Assistant in this country, formerly in Vienna; also Concert Pianiste. 


CARNEGIE HALL. Address Communications: 


147 W. Bighty-second St., NEW YORK CITY. 





LESCHETIZEKY—" Mme. Wienzkowske’ success asa pared virtuosa and teacher is eminent.” 
“4 and 


PADEREWSKI—" Mme. Wienzkowska 
ete knowledge of her art.” 
HAWS RIOR 








ER—''! consider you an artist of finest ee and taste, and a representative of # most solid school.” 


v 





an extraordinary ability of communicatiag to others a 


DAVID BAXTER 


Eminent Scotch Basso. 
in America, beginning November. 
Oratorio, Concert and Recital. 
Specialty : 
Scotch Ballad Recitals. 
TOUR NOW BOOKING. 


Sole Direction : 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, 


CARNEGIE HALL. 
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FROM DR. HANCHETT. 


Editors The Musical Courier: 
M Y attention has been attracted to the wise and forci 
ble things you have been saying about public school 
music study, and they certainly cover the ground well, so 
long as we allow ourselves to be limited in conception by 
the ordinary definition of music study. Music study is un 
doubtedly a highly specialized pursuit if by it we mean the 
making of music either in the sense of composition or 
artistic performance ; yet your musical specialist must havea 
clientéle or starve. Even an electrical enigneer cannot make 
a living in Patagonia; a great statesman is not to be pro 
duced, appreciated or afforded a field of action in the Sou 
dan; a learned physician is not obeyed, trusted or honored 
among barbarians; a concert artist cannot win success 
among the unmusical. 

Music teachers have devoted themselves so assiduously 
and exclusively to producing technicians, mechanicians, 
performers, that actually music has been neglected. Audi 
ences go to concerts, if at all, to judge of technic, to se« 
what can be done, to be astonished by virtuosity, and that 
sort of thing quickly palls 
love of music itself, and that love only comes as the result 


. 
The thing that endures is the 
of culture, of education. And we love best in music those 
things with whose style we are most familiar 

The natural taste for music, the capacity to enjoy it, is 
well nigh universal, the art has the broadest possible asso 
ciation with life, and yet it is so far removed from the 
ordinary channels of thought and activity that listening to 
it may well be called the most restful of employments 
The cultivation of a taste for good music in the young, if 
undertaken with intelligence, is not a difficult task. Why, 
then, is not this aim one that would legitimize the study 
of music in school? Many reasons have been found by 
many educational leaders for some use of music in the 
schools. Let our supervisors of school music set them 
selves to see that while the children’s voices are not in 
jured, the musical taste is cultivated by an active contact 
with music of the best quality, carried to the point of 
familiarity with the masterpieces, and I do not believe the 
taxpayers will think their money wasted. As a result of 
such study of music in schools we shall soon have both 
the material and the interest necessary for the growth and 
support of choral societies, we shall presently be rid of 
much of the trash that now disgraces our musical worship 
in church, and we shall establish a clientéle for the teacher 
of practical music and the concert giver. Perhaps we may 
hope as one result of this course some day to lessen that 
e of technic in music study that 





overwhelming predominanc 










has made concert giving often more of a show than of a 
revelation of the beauties of the tone art, and that has given 
the mechanical piano players such vogue and their makers 
the effrontery to make for them such audacious and un 
warrantable claims as to their powers of expression. I 
assure you my words are not based upon mere theory, but 
that already practical demonstration of their truth has been 
made. Henry G. HANCHETT 








LUIGI ILLICA. 


This is the well known Italian writer and librettist, in 


fact one of the foremost of the period He wrote the 


librettos for the following operas: Franchetti’s “Chris 


tofor Columbo” and “Germania,” Mascheroni’s “Lorenza,” 
Giordano’s “Andrea Chenier,”’ Mascagni’s “Iris,” and Puc 
cini’s ‘La Bohéme,” “Tosca” and ““Madame Butterfly.” In 
some of these he has had the collaboration of the cele 
brated author Giuseppe Giacosa. 

Armee CeLitartus.—Miss Aimee Cellarius, a_ talented 
young pianist from San Francisco, who has been studying 
abroad for several years, has just returned to this country 
Miss Cellarius will in all probability return to the Pacific 
Coast, and give a series of recitals in San Francisco and 
Seattle. Her younger sister Elsa will remain in New York 
and study the pino with Madame de Wienzkowska, and 
voice with Francis Stuart 


PUPILS’ RECITALS AT THE r 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA. 


fio final pupils’ recital, given on Monday evening of 
commencement week at the University of Oklahoma 
was pronounced the best presented program, consisting al 
most entirely of young performers, ever given since the 
foundation of the school of music 

John J. Merrill, a former pupil of Dr. Jedliczka and 


Professor Boise in Berlin, was elected director of music 


mly last September, and the progress of the school under 
his directorship has been out of the ordinary. The final 
number was most enthusiastically received Phe rally 
Ho!” chorus, composed and directed by Mr. Merrill him 
elf, shows considerable ability botheas composer and di 
ector. Following is the program 
Piano, Polonaise Militaire ( pin 
M Be k 
Vocal, The Flig Ag Reve 
M P Wi 
Pian 
rhe Flatterer Chaminad 
Pas des Amphores (air de Ballet 
M M ] 
Quarte Waltz I ( 
M isse ] e ( e Bur I H t | 
Ollie Brig 
Piar 
Song of the Gondolier Hababier 
Awakening of Spring 
Miss Lena Stubblefic 
Piano, Valse Arabesque Lack 
Miss Byrdie Burford 
Vocal due I Would That M I € Mendelss 
Mis Amy Bucklin ar I Morgan 
Piano, Rondo from Sonata Pathétiqu« Beethove 
M Blanche Morga 
\ The Spring Has Come W 
Mis \ I k 
Piar S rds A and Maidens | Suite, In Arcady..Nevir 
M Etta H hir 
Tarantella Pieczonka 
M Alice Boy 
Vocal, Camelia at e Rose Ganz 
Miss Lena Stubblefi« 
Chorus, Tally H Me 
(Under directior f e 


The University Chorus is composed of 

Soprano—Misses McBride Hubler 
White 

Alto—Misses Bamford 
Gittinger 

Tenors— Messrs 
Fuqua 

Bass—Messrs. Alder 


Stubblefield and 
Melvin, Bucklin, Morgan and 
Hance, Broadus, Huff and 


Rumpf 


Jenkins, Roundtree, Hawk and 





MARK HAMBOURG. 


American Tour 1902-1903. 
(Beginning November, 1902.) 












Address all communications to 


BERNHARD ULRICH, Representative, 


MUSIC HALL, BALTIMORE, 





Knabe Piano used. 
























Rew Work College of Music, 


128-130 East 58th Street. 





ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Director. 





Private Instruction in Piano, Singing, Violin, ‘Cello and all 
branches of music, by a faculty unsurpassed for its excellence. 


SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR BEGINNERS. 
All instrumental and vocal students receive free instruction in 
harmony, counterpoint, vocal sight reading, ensemble playing and 
free admission to concerts, lectures, etc., etc. 


Students received daily. Cataleg sent on application. 


ETHEL L. ROBINSON 


(LONDON CONCERT DIRECTION) 


11 Wigmore St., Cavendish Square, W. 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


FELIX FOX,” 


Address HENRY WOLFSOHN, 131 Fast 17th St., NEW YORK. 





Telegrams: 
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Western Tour Organ Concerts 


Available in Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
the Dakotas, Montana and Wyoming, 


Bem _ August and September. 








For Terms and Open Dates address 


34 West 12th Street, New York. 
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OPERA IN ENGLISH. 


HE distinguished musical authority, Percy Betts, gave 
the following story in the London Daily News of 
Friday, July 25: 

We are now able to give particulars of the important 
season of opera in English, for which Frank Rendle and 
Neil Forsyth have arranged with the Manners Moody 
Opera Company. The season, which will commence at Cov- 
month hence, namely on the 25th prox., 
and will extend’ to nearly the end of September, thirty 
representations in all being given, will put to a very good 
test the question whether there is a public for high class 
For, altogether 


ent Garden a 


ypera in English at very moderate prices. 
apart from the troupe, which it will be seen includes many 
well known artists, there will be a special attraction in the 
fact that t 
actly the same luxurious manner as in the fashionable sea- 
son F. Neilson, management has 
raised Covent Garden again to the first rank of European 


ie operas will be placed upon the stage in ex- 


whose able stage 
opera houses, so far as the scenic presentation of works 


postpone his holiday in order to take 


is concerned, wil 
charge of his own department, and the whole of the mag- 
nificent new scenery prepared for the grand opera season, 
together with the dresses, properties and so forth, will be 
used. 

The prices, however, during the coming English season 
will be very different from those now in force at Covent 

upon a 

stalls will remain as it is, but 
a guinea each the bulk of them will 
stall. A few orchestral stalls in front 


Garden, and will be scale to suit almost every 


pocket rhe seating of the 
instead of charging 


be offered at 6s. a 


will be sold at half a guinea each, and that will be the 
highest price. The private boxes on the stall tier, for 
which at the present time something like 25s. a seat is 
being charged, will be thrown open as a reserved pit at 
4s. a head Except as to two or three side boxes, the 
whole of the grand tier will be devoted to a grand circle 
at 5s. a seat, while the balcony stalls, for which now 15s. 


at 3s. a stall. The only unre- 


served places in the house will be the amphitheatre stalls 
(at present respectively 10s. and 7s. 6d.), which will be 


be reserved 


is asked, will 


thrown open at 2s. 6d., and the gallery, which will be 1s. 
In parts of house the ordinary regulations as to 
evening dress will be suspended, no doubt to the great sat- 


al the 
sfaction of Lord Dysart, who, not perhaps entirely with 
ut reason, has always felt the swallow tailed coat and white 
tie of summer civilization to be a grievance. 

In regard to the company engaged for the English season 
But 
Blanche Marchesi, who 


t Covent Garden, the list is not yet quite complete. 
the sopranos already include Mme 
recently in Santuzza and in other parts, with the True- 
the dramatic 
Mime. Fanny Moody, now one of the most ex- 


Miss Zélie de 


an troupe, in suburbs, showed such great 


capabilities 


perienced of our English operatic artists; 


Lussan, who will sing in “Carmen” (and, it is hoped, also 
in “The Daughter of the Regiment,” although that opera 
does not seem to be in the list); Mme. Alice Esty, a mem- 
her of the old Carl Rosa troupe, and Miss Anna Hickisch. 
lhe contraltos will be Miss Lily Moody and Miss Marie 
\lexander. Besides’ Mr. McClennan, who we think is a 
newcomer to London, three favorite tenors have been en 
gaged, namely, Philip Brozel, who at present is singing at 
Bayreuth John Coates and Joseph O'Mara. The baritones 
ind basses will be Messrs. Dever, Fox, Magrath and Man 
ners, together with Alec Marsh, an old member of the Carl 
Rosa Company, but who has not of late years, we think, 
been heard in London. For smaller parts have been en- 
gaged Mr \rthur Rousby, widow of the vocalist, who 
lown to the time of his death successfully managed an 


English opera company on tour; Miss Crichton. who is a 


ARTHUR 
a 








CH 


member of Williamson & Musgrove’s Opera Company 
in Australia, and Payne Clark, who will be recollected 
as one of the tenors of the Carl Rosa Opera Company. 
Most of these artists are well known singers, and most of 
them have for years past been accustomed to play in Eng- 
lish opera together, a fact which will beyond doubt con- 
duce to ensemble. 

The rumors which credited the management with an in- 
tention to revive Tschaikowsky’s “Jevgenjie Onegin” prove 
inaccurate, and at any rate the opera, which some years 
ago was produced in London by Lago, is not in the list of 
the proposed repertory. The novelties, indeed, will be re- 
vivals of Flotow’s charming opera “Martha,” which was 
given some time ago at a students’ performance, but has 
not been heard at Covent Garden for many years; and 
either Meyerbeer’s “Robert the Devil” or Ponchielli’s “La 
Gioconda.” “Roberto” may present some scenic difficulties, 
which for so comparatively short a season it would be 
hardly worth while to encounter; but otherwise the revival 
would be of considerable interest. Its last performance at 
Covent Garden was, we think, in the time of the late 
Signor Lago, who, however, presented it very shabbily, and 
would not even go to the expense of the porterage from 
the place where the scenery was stored of the proper scene 
for the resuscitation of the nuns. As to “La Gioconda,” it 
was in the old repertory of Covent Garden in Frederick 
Gye’s time, and it is about to be revived by Mr. Grau in 
the United States. It was always more popular with vocal- 
ists than with the public, and the fact that one of the char- 
acters is a blind woman is indeed against it. It is based, as 
most people know, upon Victor Hugo’s play “Angelo, the 
Tyrant of Padua,” and the ballet music, with the “Dance 
of Hours,” is its best feature. Its composer was the teacher 
of Puccini. 

Four of Wagner’s operas will be in the repertory of the 
English season at Covent Garden, and for all of them the 
new scenery specially prepared for the present grand 
will be The works are “Sieg- 
fried,” “Tristan und Isolde,” ‘Lohengrin,’ and, 
course, “Tannhauser,” which throughout the provinces, 
and also, be it said, in Germany, is not only the favorite 
Wagnerian work, but is also one of the most popular 
items of the whole repertory. Old fashioned English 
opera seems at present rather under a cloud; but three of 
these works will be played this season—namely, the inev- 
itable “Bohemian Girl,” Wallace’s ““Maritana,” and Bene- 
dict’'s “Lily of Killarney.” ‘The is one of the best 
English operas ever written, and its revival will be wel- 
come enough. “Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci” 
will, of course, be in the season’s repertory, together with 
“Faust” and “Carmen,” two operas which rival ‘“Tann- 
hauser” in popularity with the masses. It is also pro 
posed to revive that rather rococo work, “Il Trovatore,” 
some of the absurdities of which wili probably cause the 
present generation a certain amount of amusement. 

The operas will be presented in English, but upon 4a 
more imposing scale than is usual when provincial com 
panies visit the metropolis. The chorus, which is the weak 


season utilized. chosen 


of 


last 


point of the grand season, will, it is expected, be an ele 
ment of special strength in the coming series of periorm 
ances. Mr. Manners had, indeed, already a very 
traveling chorus, which, like that of the old Carl Rosa 
troupe, was trained not only to sing properly, but also *o 
For the London season this chorus has 


good 


act intelligently. 
been increased by the addition of a considerable number 
of young and fresh voices, so that the choir will be even 
larger than during the summer. Mr. Manners returned 
from his holiday a week or two ago, and he has already 
started the rehearsals. Also there will be engaged an or- 
chestra of sixty performers, many of them members of 





MAN 





orchestra which is be 
Altogether, the new 
Messrs. Rendle and 


the present Royal Opera band, an 
yond question the best in London. 
enterprise promises remarkably well. 
Forsyth have, at any rate, done their best to put forward 
an interesting program, and a series of really good per 


formances. It remains for the public to do the rest 


MUCH MUSIC. 
HERE 1s so much music going on in the world now 
that it is hard to close the ears if one care to do so 
to the tremendous effects of this universal euphony. For 
instance, we notice in the Canton (Ohio) Repository that a 
concert was given at the Tabernacle there recently by the 
Cecelian Ladies’ Quartet in order to raise money for the 
Grand Army Post, and that $100 was gotten. 
“Sparrow,” “Cuckoo” Nightingale” 
sung, with “Kentucky Babe” an 
Laurie” was the chief number of the quartet, and a lady 
named Mrs. Stahl sang “Our Life Is Vain.” 

Probably after the full course of existence has been 
spent by the Kentucky Baby, that individuality will know 
whether or not life is vain, but that song ought to be put 
aside for the present until the death of the “Kentucky 
Babe.” A beautiful song which evidently pleased those 
present, from what the critic says, called “Wouldn’t That 


Three selec 
were 
“Annie 


tions and 


as encore 


Be Queer?” is mentioned, without any composer’s name 
That certainly is queer. A song called ““Wouldn’t That Be 
Queer?” should certainly have the composer’s name added 
in order to remove the question, “She Liked Him Rale 
Weel,” “Jane Jones,” “The Lisping Woman of 1492” and 
“Aunt Polly’s Washington” the program 
Certainly, with a program like that $100 ought to have 
been raised in a jiffy and it was; 
improvements on the Westlawn Cemetery where rest the 
soldiers that “fit” for the Union. 

According to the Republican, of Binghamton, N. Y., a 


were also on 


and so there will be some 


delightful program of music was presented to some people 
at the Ladies’ Night, held on July 25 in the Press Club 
rooms on Washington street in that beautiful New York 
State city. Certainly Mr. MacDowell’s “Thy Beaming 
Eyes” must be on nearly every program. It would 
be very complete without it, and Hawley’s “Love and I” 


not 


(misspelt recently so as to read “Love and Eye’’) also 
belongs to it. Dr. Gilespie sang Denza’s “Call Me Back,” 
but the program read “Call Mo Back,” which might be 
understood as Moses—call Moses back; but it is too late 


Some baritone songs were sung by Hal Pierson, 
the 


for that 


whose baritone won deserved applause, as 


The accompanying was done by Miss Kate 


ringing 
critic states. 
Fowler, and Ernest Reeves, a nephew of the famous Sims 
Reeves, of London, was an interested listener during the 
and so we blend the Old World with the New 
Let the rafters 


evening ; 
and the old music with the newer music 
ring! 

According to the Erie Dispatch of July 26 a young lady 
Akron, a traveled 10,000 miles to marry 
the man of her choice. The paper says that the general 
impression prevails that count money 
Sometimes this also impresses us as being the 


from musician, 


musicians cannot 
properly. 
case, since it is hard to secure payments for some of the 
but we generally attribute 
to 


advertisements of musicians; 
that to the f that they 


fact do count 
money. 


know how 
A few years ago a concert singer, well known in 
Erie, says the Dispatch, of that city, preferred to go on 
and be married at her fiancé’s instead of having 
“the money wasted,” as she said, “thereby saving the two 
other fares that would have been required for his going and 
coming.” The name of this young lady musician of 
Akron, who recently traveled 10,000 miles to marry the 


home 
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bined with the band.”—Hera/d. 
Sun 

Daily News 

storm.”’— Times. 


—Bvening Sun. 





ARD HIS 
REMARKABLE 


ALL SUMMER AT 
66 e 99 66th STREET AND 
The St. Nicholas, COLUMBUS AVE. 
Swept by arctic breezes. Cooler’n th’ seaside. Twenty degrees cooler 
than the atmosphere of the city. 
First and only successful public-place cooling apparatus. 


“Gauged with such nicety that one might be 
persuaded that a string orchestra had been com- 


“ Atreat, nothing but harmony.”—/ournai. 

“ Encore after encore.”— 7elegraph. 

“ Led his forces with enthusiasm and energy.” — 
- Brought the whole audience to its feet.’”— 
“The ‘Battle of Manilla’ took the house by 


‘*Nothing will stop his metropolitan progress.” 


R. E. JOHNSTON, Manager Duss and his 


BAND 





A positive guarantee to this effect. 


“The quality of the band is exceilent.”— 

elegram. 

“A well balanced, intelligent organization.” — 
America. 

“ Popular features galore.”— World. 

“The main floor and boxes were filled early."’— 
Tribune. 

“* Basy to see that he has been brought up in a 
musical atmosphere.”— ost. 

“A musician of serious bent; has humor too.”’— 
Mail and Express. 


Band and Lessee of “ The St. Nicholas.” 





Mrs. HELEN TRUST 


SOPRANO. 


Vocal Recitals in English, French, Italian. 


33 Grove End Road, 
St. John’s Wood, London, England. 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


ROBERT STRAKOSCH 


56 Rue La Bruyere, PARIS. 








man of her choice, is not given. If the of that 
town will be kind enough to secure that lady’s photograph 
we will be pleased to reproduce it in this paper, and add 


papers 


it to the annals of musical celebrities that have appeared 
for over twenty years on these pages. We know of sev- 
eral musical ladies in this city who could not be tempted 
to walk 10 miles to marry the men of their choice, and 
that is because they are already married. The single ones 
have no trouble in getting married, and that is the reason 
they are still single; but music certainly has charms to 
the savage 
this is proved, as he concluded, by the fact that dogs wear 


soothe beast, as the minstrel once said, and 


brass bands around their necks. These being the dog days 
we are particular to animadvert. 


A MUSICAL PRIME MINISTER. 


44 HAMILTON GARDENS, 
ST, JOHN’S WOOD, LONDON, JULY 20,1902 


OW long may it be, I wonder, since we have had a 
really musical Prime Minister? A. J. Balfour, who 

has just succeeded Lord Salisbury as Premier of 
Britain and Ireland, is, as most people know, not only an 


Editors The Musical Courier: 


Great 


enthusiastic lover of high class music, but is also himself a 
very proficient pianist. The same certainly cannot be said 
of the ex-Prime Minister, for never have I heard it even 
mooted that Lord Salisbury is in the least musical, or that 
he ever attended a classical concert Lord Rosebe rry, toe 
despite his varied accomplishments, cannot be said to show 


The 
to a 


any real interest in the most glorious of the fine arts 


late W. E the 


certain extent, though an intimate friend of his once told 


Gladstone, on other hand, liked music 


me that the great statesman hardly knew one note from 


another. It may possibly be that Lord Beaconsfield, Lord 


Russell, Lord Palmerston, Lord Derby and Sir Robert 
Peel were somewhat more musical than Mr. Gladstone 
but if such was the case, the world did not know it. Mr 


Balfour, then, appears to be the first thoroughly musical 
Premier we have ever had, or at least for a very long time 
It is an interesting point, and one which I do not think has 
been previously touched upon 
I am, sir, yours very obediently, 
ALGERNON ASHTON 


HOCHMAN TO PLAY BEFORE 
THE HOF GESELLSCHAFT. 


O' rO WISSNER has received a letter from Arthur 
Hochman, the pianist, in which the young man 
writes that he could not go to Switzerland with his pre 


ceptor, Xaver Scharwenka, because he had accepted a pre 


vious invitation from Baron von Liehniegnitz to play 
before the Hof Gesellschaft. Hochman is in Berlin pre 
paring for his second tour in the United States. It will 
be remembered that this gifted young artist was one of 
the successes last year [he critics in the cities where he 
played universally accorded him great praise. His début 
was modestly made at Mendelssohn Hall, but he found 


instant favor with the discriminating, who recognized him 
of unusual talents and 
Hochman’s manager has already booked him 
ber of important concerts in the East and Middle West 


as a young musician promise 


for a nun 
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BEAUTY OF VOICE AND MOUTH 


GAINED THROUGH LIP EXERCISES. 


By Albert Gerard Thiers. 


It 


impress 


ERE plumpness is not beauty. True facial beauty 


enhanced by lines of artistic physical expression 


has been one of my aims in vocal instruction to 


the importance of facial mobility in order to express the 
intent of the words and music more beautifully 

It has been interesting to note the change in facial con 
formity and outline produced through pursuance of exer 
face well 


cises especially directed to the muscles of the as 


as the vocal organs. The accompanying illustrations taken 
of one of my pupils show a few exercises which can be 
carried out by anyone so inclined. They demonstrate the 
the 


ciating the vowel sounds, 


muscles of the lips and cheeks in enun 
“ah-oh,” 


These labial exercises should be practiced at least 


changes in 


“ah-oh-ee” and “ah-oh 
ce-oo ” 


of the three should be enunciated 


each one 


ten times a day; 
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is produced the 
How 
“oh” 


“ah’ 


When the sound 


the 


the facial muscles 


muscles are relaxed and jaw somewhat fixed 


ever, it is good exercise for the throat. In sounding 


the muscle is vigorously exercised and the angles of the 


lips are drawn forward. In “ee” the muscle which is spe 


cially active rises from the lower part of the outer angle 


of the eye and is inserted into the muscular fibres of the 


It draws the angles of the lips open, backward, out 
the 


lips 


ward and upward. In “oo’ muscle between the nose 


and the lip carries it upward and forward; the muscle 
below the lower lip carries it upward and forward, while 


the sphincter muscle draws the angles of the lips forward 

The consistent exercise of these muscles will cause their 
development and give expression to the face. Not only is 
this exercise conducive to the development of feature and 
added artistic beauty of expression, but it perfects articu 
lation and expression in speech. In short, the systematic 
exercise of these muscles are just as important as that ot 
ther muscles of the body, if beauty of form and perfe 
tion of grace is desired 
An 

On Ato, = 
2% 





ten successive times. This takes little more than two min 


utes at each practice. It means ninety changes of muscles 
or 900 in about twenty minutes 


be 


in that short time, 
If the idea of 


these exercises followed out three 


things will result, according to the diligence of the stu 
dent—beauty of face, beauty of voice and beauty of speech 
As a rule, French women are not beautiful, but I have 
seldom seen one who, when she began to speak, did not 
cause me to lose sight of her features in the fascinating 


movement of her lips. The reason is the mobility of the 


lips. One may acquire this mobility by the practice of the 
labial exercises 

The French language is spoken on continuous vowels, 
and in it there are more vowel colorings than in the Eng 
lish. The reason the Italian is so beautiful in song is that 
nearly every syllable begins with a consonant propeller and 
ends with a vowel. Vocal art is prolonged vowels f 
speech propelled by consonants. The sounds a, e, i, 0, u 
when produced in the throat, are all alike. It is the passage 
of the sound through the canal that gives it its vowel color 
Prove it. Hold the lips open with the fingers, keeping the 
tongue and walls of the mouth and pharynx rigid; then try 
to utter the vowel minds. You will hear that they are all 


alike The lips have the greate t influence on the character 
f the vowels. Therefore cultivate the lips 
In the production of some sounds there is little action of 
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Che perfection of vocal art to emit the sound upon a 

tint unchanging vowel Chose who have not firm, 
perfect and intelligent control of the lips permit the tone 
while being prolonged to deteriorate in intonation, quality 
power and resonance The more perfect the enunciation 
the more perfect the method, and e ver 

Satisfaction and pleasure in listening to singing is marred 
by not understanding the words and meaning of the singer 
his is lack of clear enunciation and expression A fter 
twenty years of singing and teaching I have found that 
perfect enunciation and articulation a re for most 
vowel defects. This means the correct and mobile use of 
the lip Whenever I have found my voice tired after pro 
tracted singing it was because I w not using my lips 
enough The productior f e « ‘ 10 fatigue if the 
ips form the tone properly. To correctly form a tone it is 
necessary tor the lips t be nobile icil¢ sure and de vel 
opend Ihis can be accomp ‘ rect direction and 
ntelligent practice 

Thought is indicated more by the lips than by the eye 
The eyes may express trutl t if you watch the lips ut 
tering the lie you invariably notice an unnatpral tention 
about them. The attributes and propensities of our natures 
are in a measure indicated by the mouth The thin, tense, 
undeveloped lip ire often expressive of characteristics 
that are selfish, narrow, mean, revengeful and censorious 
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"THE SCIENCE OF THE ART OF SINGING * 


Revised, Enlarged and Combined Second Edition of 


“WO CAL ART,”’ by Anna Lankow. 


Price, $3.50. On sale at BREITKOPF & HARTEL, 11 East 16th St., 
New York, and all Music Stores. 

The Lankow Studios, at 800 Park Avenue, New York City, are 
closed from June | until October 1, when lady pupils will be 
received for instruction by Madame Lankow’s assistants, Mrs. 
enanie K. Gordon and Miss Mary N. Berry, and gentlemen pupils by 

r. Sylvester T. Ritter. 

Madame Lankow is going abroad to place several finished 

pupils She returns and resumes her work on November 1. 
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Sf oprano—Concert and Oratorio 


Personal Address: 
Telephone, 57B South Brooklyn. 


Under Management REMINGTON SQUIRE, 125 East Twenty-fourth Street, New York. 


634 Eleventh Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





Goncert Direction 


W. ADLINGTON, 


22 Old Burlington Street, 
SOLE AGENT FOR LONDON, ENGLAND, 


I. J. PADEREWSKI 


And other eminent Artists, 
Vecal and Instrumentel. 


TOURS and CONCERTS ARRANGED. 








ARTHUR VAN EWEYK 


AMERICAN BAR ITON sw. 
(Leipsic Gewandhaus, Berlin Philharmonic, Sing- 
akademie, Bremen Philharmonic, Etc.) 


IN AMERICA: Address BERLIN, W, 
October, Nevember and December 1902. Pallas Strasse 16. 


EDNA GOCKEL, Pianist. 


Address, Birmingham, Ala. 











Mr. JOSEPH O'MARA, 


PRODUCTION. REPERTORY. 


Mr. HERMANN KLEIN. 


Studio for Tustruction in Singing, 
154 WEST 77th STREET, NEW YORK. 


Among those artists who have at various times honored Mr. KLEIN by 
studying works, &c., &c, with him are the following 

Madame ADELINA PATTI, Miss ELLA RUSSELL, 

Madame GADSKI. Miss ESTHER PALLISER, 

Miss MARGUERITE MaciINTYRE, Mademe ALICE ESTY, 

Madame SCHU WANN-HEINK, Mile. OLITZKa, 

Mr. BEN DAVIES, Mme. CLARA POOLE-KING, 

Mr. EUGENE OUDIN, 


STYLE. 
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Nicode’s seldom heard symphonic ode, “Das Meer,” was 
performed three times recently in Chemnitz with great 
success. 

eS = 

the Paris Opéra is to be enriched by a marble bust of 
Marietta Alboni, for which the sculptor Moncel has re- 
ceived an order. 


es & 
At the Politeama, Buenos Ayres, the new opera, 
Khryse,” by the Argentina composer Arthur Berutti, 
had its premiere, 
Ss & 
Brahms made two piano duet arrangements of as many 


early overtures composed by his friend Joachim. These 
also will be published soon. 


= = 


\ccompanied by his wife, Emil Liebling, of Chicago, is 


on a trip to Europe. He left Chicago so quietly that 
he has not even been missed by his pupils. 
Ss = 


lhe Concert Direction Sachs, of Berlin, threatens to take 


a hand in American musical matters. They will tour sev- 


eral artists through this country next season. 


= 


—— 
~_ 


amused themselves with the Marschner 
statue in Hanover, breaking off the bust and demolishing 
it. Aiter all it does not pay to be a composer. 


we 


Vandals have 


At Vienna Richard Strauss has dared to conduct several 
of his symphonic poems in an open air summer theatre. 
the he 
great success. 


Despite defects of nature’s acoustics achieved 


<< v4 
a Ss 


rhe 


new 


meagre attendance at the first night of Bunning’s 
opera, “The Princess Osra,” at Covent Garden, has 
tiny inkwells. “Do do 
not the people desire to hear new works by native com- 
>” ask the To make 


caused a tempest in British or 


us it would seem to 


sages 








Mme. Charlotte 


MACONDA 


Last season scored brilliant successes in every city of importance in the East, South, 
Pacific Coast and Canada, from October 4, 1901, to June 25, 1902, inclusive. 
ORATORIO, FESTIVAL, CONCERT AND RECITAL DATES NOW BOOKING. 


Managecoment —® 


LOUDON G. CHARLTO 





very little difference what you pour into the average Lon- 
He is fundamentally unmusical, else British 
ago. 


doner’s ears. 
oratorio would have killed him off long 


=e <= 


Victor Benham, the American pianist and composer, 
has been so successful in England that he will remain 
abroad and fulfill engagements in England, Germany, 
France and Russia. 

ae = 


Austria, 


All articles relating to Wagner which have appeared in 
the Musikalisches Wochenblatt from 1870 to 1901 are cat- 
alogued and offered for sale singly. Does not Germany 


trust to Bayreuth to keep Richard’s memory alive? 
TZ 


Henry Trotere, the composer of “In Old Madrid” and 
other popular songs, has filed a petition of bankruptcy in 
with debts amounting to £196 and assets of 5s. 
and od. During the examination in court the composer 
stated that he had and 
scores for thirty-five years. 
Trotter, is now employed as musical director at the Grand 


London, 


composing musical 


Trotere, 


been songs 
whose real name is 


Theatre, Fulham, at a salary of £4, or $20, a week. These 
figures tell their own sad tale. 
A curious lawsuit has arisen in connection with the 


Brahms estate. Frau Marie Joachim asked for the return 
ofa personal letter which she had written the composer 
This request the court granted, but the Brahms heirs 
protested, and the matter has gone back into legal hands. 
It is feared that nearly all of Brahms’ correspondents will 
ciaim the return of their letters. Why not make copies 
of those having biographical interest and return them all? 
We cannot applaud such childish squabbling over the 
estate of a man who in life was modesty itself. 


=e <= 


If our young music students insist on studying abroad, 
at least, from time to time, they achieve signal triumphs 
in the Old World schools, and demonstrate the worth of 
American talent, perseverance and energy. As mentioned 
in the foreign news in this paper last week Francis Mac- 
Millan, a fourteen year old Chicago boy, has just captured 
at the Brussels Conservatoire the first prize 
grande distinction” (with the greatest distinction), 
the van Hal stipend of 800 francs. The giited young vio- 
linist was accorded 60 points out of a possible 60—an 
achievement that practically him “perfect.” His 
future career must of necessity be an object of great in- 
Members of the ,ary who 


“avec la plus 
and 


stamps 


terest to his compatriots. 








Beyer, Debroux, Smit, 
MacMillan is a pupil 


awarded the prize were Gevaert, 
Seiglet, Tinel and van Waefelghem. 
of César Thomson. 


“VOICE CULTURE.” 


6é OICE CULTURE,” or the “Art of Singing,” con 
sidered as divided under three distinct heads, all 
of which should be observed and developed at the same 


iime in order that the student may acquire this noble art 
in truest and broadest sense; otherwise one or the 
other will be more or less sacrificed to the overdevelop- 
ment of one of these branches. 

The three heads above referred to under which we will 
consider the art of voice culture are “Mechanism,” “Vocal 
Progress” and “Art.” It is scarcely possible to deal with 
this subject in its entirety, so my purpose will be to cali 

few of the important facts as they 
to the mind of the writer, trusting 
some value to teacher and student in 


its 


your attention to a 


present themselves 
they may prove of 
the consideration of this much written subject 

First of all, considered from the standpoint 


of an instrument, or mechanism, must of necessity be the 


the voice, 


basis or starting point for all students who desire to attain 
success in vocal art. In order to understand the vocal 
instrument we must first learn what parts of the human 
body engaged in the correct production of tone 
First all find breath to be the important factor 
which brings into action the lungs, chest, diaphragm and 
all the respiratory together with their auto 
matic control, Upon further find the 
absolute relaxation of certain muscles must be observed, 
so we conclude that, first of all, must understand the 
mechanism of the voice, what parts are engaged and their 
relation to one another. 

The second heading, Vocal Progress, 
depends necessarily both upon 


The 


upon | his 


are 
of we 
of muscles, 
investigation we 


we 


which means the 
development of the voice, 
the teacher and the intelligence of the pupil 
teacher to a great | extent, 


suc- 


cess of a depends, 


~ CONSERVATORY OF T THE SOCIETY OF THE 
MUSIC FRIENDS IN VIENNA. 


Instruction in the Master School of Piano Playing in the newly 
founded Society of Music Friends in Vienna wiil begin under the 
direction of Emil Sauer in September, 1902. 

Application for entrance must be made not later than September 
15 of this year to the direction of the Conservatory in Vienna. 

A certificate as to previous musical education, nativity, and 
state of health is required. 

The initiation fee is 10 Kronen (about $2), and the yearly tuition 
fee 600 Kronen ($120), payable in three different payments, in advance. 

The examination for entrance takes p'ace on the 23d of septem- 
ber, andthe applicants must be able to play a Preludeand Fugue from 
J. 5. Bach's ‘** Well- fempered Clavichord,”’ something of their own 
selection, classical as well as modern, and from memory. Applicants 
will have to bind themselves for at least one school year. 

All other details will be found in the Prospectus of the Conser 
vatory, which can be had on application, and all letters must be 

addressed tothe Directors of the Conservatory. 
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Season 1903.1904 in England. 
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Coloratura and 
g Dramatic Soprano, 


CARNEGIE HALL, 
NEW YORK. 








TOUR NOW BOOKING. 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, 


ca Hall, New York, 





HAS THE HONOR TO ANNOUNCE 








Willie. 








ZELIE de LUSSAN 


For a Trans-Continental Tour in Recital, beginning November. 


SELECTIONS FROM HER FAMOUS OPERA ROLES A PROMINENT FEATURE, 





oR LAAIVILIN, tenor 


KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO. 


For Terms and Dates address 


BUREAU OF FINE ARTS, 


Fine Arts Building, Chicago, 
Or PRINCIPAL EASTERN MANAGERS. 








VAN YORX= 


Tenor. 








Management ef 









ERSKINE 


POKTER 


NINE YEARS OF AGE, 


SOPRANO. 
CHURCH —CONCERT—MUSICALES. 


Repertoire of 125 Songs, both sacred 
and secular. 


For Terms, &c., address 
Mrs. DAVID PORTER, 
Tad St. and 24 Ave, Breokiva, N. Y. 








Bin eet eh we mre 


OURIER. 





understanding not only the mechanism of the voice and 
the correct procedure to attain the results desired, but 
also to a great extent upon the understanding of human 
nature and the power to imagine and constantly invent 
new ideas to reach the individual student, in order to 
attain those results. 

As to the mode of teaching, if students and instructors 
would study more the writings and rules and advice as 
laid down by masters of the old Italian such 
as Lamperti (later Shakespeare), in place of trying to in 
vent some new method of their own to make for them 


school, 


selves a reputation in the musical world, it would be far 
better for the advancement of both teacher and pupil 
To consider finally our third heading, “Art.” As true 
art lies in concealing the art, it becomes obvious that it 
requires time and money to become a singer, so that 
finally singing the mind of the 
singer being directed wholly to the interpretation of the 
music, endeavoring to express the highest and most soul- 
ful ideas of the composer, to do which successfully the 
student must possess temperament, and all that word im 
plies. Temperament is not born in all people, but up to 
a certain point may be cultivated by contact with music 
and musical people. A musical atmosphere does much 
toward advancement, and is absolutely essential for a 
pupil to be musically developed. G. S. Busx. 


becomes subconscious, 





Office in America. 
R. TILLETT, a nephew of N. Vert, of London, the 

well known musical manager street, of 

that city, is at present in this country for the purpose of 
office in New York 


on Cork 
making arrangements to open an city 
as a branch of the Vert agency. Nothing definite has yet 
been done in the matter, the Vert make 
a combination of some kind for English this 


but system will 
artists in 


country, or artists of Continental repute. 


ENOR SINGER.—There is a good opening for a tenor 
singer in a number of exclusive events—private in 
character—which may lead to an extensive engagement if 
the singer proves to be an artist. Lyric tenor preferred, 
but robusto tenor acceptable. Operatic arias and tenor 
songs of the classical repertory and some Brahms and 
Richard Strauss songs. Write particulars to this paper, 
givings full details. Address “Pergo.” 


DETROIT NEWS. 


Derroit, July 20, 1902 


HE graduation exercises of the Michigan Conservatory 
the Church of Our Father 


of Music were held in 
recently. It was the conclusion of the second school year 
of this institution, and after an introduction on the organ, 
by Guilmant, played by N. J. Corey, a 
prayer was offered by the Rev. Edward H Wm 
Aikman, Jr., then made the address, concluding with a few 
words spoken to the most inspiring way 
Piano solo, “Cho 


“Grand Chorus,” 
Pence 


graduates in a 
Then the following program was given: 
in C minor, played by one of the graduates 
Beautiful 


pin Scherzo” 
of the piano department, Miss Lillian Raymond 
flowers were presented to her. A violin solo, “Legende” 
was played by Miss Marian Hobbs, pupil 
of Henri Ern, also a graduate of this year’s class. The last 
Miss Christine 
After this the 


( Wieniawski) 


instrumental numbers were two solos by 
Battelle, a brilliant pupil of Alberto Jonas 
diplomas were conferred on the graduates by the president, 


Alberto Jonas, who also addressed them in a few well 
chosen words. 
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Elvin Singer, the popular vocal teacher, presented eleven 
of his pupils in a concert at Schwankovsky’s Hall recently 
before a crowded audience. The program was made up of 
operatic selections and every number was enthusiastically 
Among the most prominent pupils of Mr. Singer 


Holder 


recalled 
are the Misses Beaubien, Warner and the Messrs 


ness, Sheppard and Seymour, who sang with excellent 
voice their allotted numbers 
ese = 
The closing exercises of the Burrowes Piano Schoo! 
took place recently. The program was carried out by the 


musical kindergarten graduating class and by pupils of 


the intermediate grade, who rendered piano selections, as 


sisted by Miss Charlotte McDonald and Miss Vera Has- 
kell, violinists. The members of the intermediate class 
were the Misses Dela Birdsall, Irene Christie, Helen Gar 
rison, Helen Henderson and Grace Booth. The musical 
kindergarten graduates were the Misses Florence Came 
ron, Frances O’Connor, Mary Batwell, Vera Linsell 
Vivian Munroe, Eleanor Boyd, Audrey Love, Elsie 
Strohm, Grace Florence MacDiarmid, pupils 


a 
Cleland and 


of Miss Irene Griswold and Miss Harvey 
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A delightful everiing of music was given in the Church 
of Our Father when Liza Lehmann’s “In a Persian Gar 
den” sung by Mrs. Florence Hayes Spitzley, Miss 
Beyer, Moore William Bartels to a 
pianola accompaniment The instrument itself 
sympathetic in tone quality and tempo in supporting th« 
Charles Parkyn, a pianola expert from New York 


was 


Emma James and 


proved 


voices 


operated the instrument 


es & 

The last regular Wednesday afternoon concert of the 
season at the Detroit Conservatory of Music presented 
Miss Edith Simpson and Miss Mary Hudson, pianists; 
Miss Eula Bryant, violinist, and Miss Clara L. C. Toepel 
soprano. The concert closed with a number for two pi 
anos played by Miss Margaret Joy, Miss Hilda Templin 


Miss Blanche Dalziel and Miss Gertrude Steiner. 
C. M. Vert. 
CONCERT ON THE MEDITERRANEAN. 

ON BOARD N. G. LLOYD STEAMSHIP ) 

PRINCESS IRENE 
Saturpay, July to yo2 \ 

Dr. Eduard Lassen on board.) 

Program. 

Cavatine aus Faust sounod 


Herr Kammersanger H. Giessen und Herr Dr. Lassen 


Frihlingsfahrt Schumann 
Die Lotosblume sat Schumanr 
Der Asra Rubinstein 
Herr G. Ravensberg und Herr Fuchs 

Claviervortrag 

Herr I 
Ich hatte einst cin schénes Vaterland Lassen 
Vie dunkle Traume stchen Lassen 
Allerseelen Lassen 
Der Lenz Lassen 

Herr Kammersanger Giessen und der Componist 
In meiner Heimatt Hildact 
Im Regen und im Sonnenscheir v. Koss 
Die beiden Grenadiere S mann 
Herr G. Ravensberg und Herr | hs 

( ier t 

Herr Fucl 
Es blinkt der Thau Rubinsteir 
Vien qua Dorina bella, It t es Volk 
Das letzte Kannchen Meyer-Hellmund 

Herr Kammersanger H. Gie n und Dr. E. I er 

Wiener Volkslieder auf besondere Ar 

Herr Fucl 














FIRST AMERICAN TOUR OF THE GREAT ITALIAN COMPOSER AND DIRECTOR, 


MASCAGNI, 


CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA, L’AMICO FRITZ, RATCLIFF, IRIS. 


A Great Cast of Characters. 


SIGNOR 
PIETRO 


DIRECTING HIS OWN 
GRAND ITALIAN OPERAS, 


INCLUDING 


160 people. 


Large Orchestra and Chorus. 


opemine METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE, New York city. 


Wednesday Evening, October 8. 


Thursday Evening, October 9. Saturday Matinee, October Il. 


Saturday Evening, October 1. 


Management: MITTENTHAL BROS. and S. KRONBERG, Office: Rooms 201-2 Knickerbocker Theatre Building, New York City. 





ENGLISH TOUR 
1902 
SEPT. to JAN. 


BLAUVELT 


AMERICAN TOUR 
1903 
JAN, to JUNE. 





UNDER MANAGEMENT OF 





ROBERT NEWMAN, Queen’s Hall, London, 


AND 


W. F. PENDLETON, 239 Broadway, New York. 











sl el eal 4 


SEASO 








RRR ARRAY, 
1902-1903—For Concerts, Recitals and Oratorio. 
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SEMBRICH, 
SUZANNE ADAMS 


(Soprano Soloist Worcester Festival, October, 1902) 
AND 


GADSKI. 


,rrerer rr 








CL. GRAFF CO. 


Carnegic EHrall, 


NEW YORK. 





CAMPANARI, | 
LLOYD RAND," 7.520" 
LEO STERN | 


BISPHAM. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








HADDEN-ALEXANDER RECITAL. 


RS. STELLA HADDEN-ALEXANDER gave her 
second recital in the summer course at the Clavier 
Piano School last Monday evening. She played an eclectic 
program, for her list included numbers by German, French, 
Russian, Polish, Norwegian, old Italian, modern Italian, 
Hungarian and. American composers. There were three 
numbers by women, and the pregram, too, was most appro- 
priate for a warm summer night, as will be seen from the 
dainty and joyous dances and romantic pieces in both 
groups: 

“Loure,” Bach; “Le Tambourin,” Rameau; Minuet, Boc- 
cherini-Joseffy ; Gavotte, Sgambati; “The Elf,’ Schumann ; 
Romance, B flat, op. 124, Schumann; Romance, D minor, 
op. 32, Schumann; “Russian Nightingale Song,” Alabieff- 
Liszt; “Faust Waltz,” Gounod-Liszt; “Cortége Rustique,” 
Strong; “Dance of the Sylphs,” Brockway; “Phantoms,” 
Beach; “A Sea Sketch,” Chase; “Etude de Concert,” Back- 
er-Grondahl; Etude, A minor, No. 11, Chopin ; 
Fantaisie, C major (two movements), Schumann. 

Clavier Hall was crowded, and many passersby tarried in 
front of the open windows and doors to listen to the de- 


op. 25, 


lightful music. 
Mrs. Alexander never played better. She was by turns 
poetic, buoyant, intellectual and virile, bringing out strong 








DR. HOCH’S CONSERVATOIRE FOR ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC 
IN FRANKFORT-ON-THE- MAIN. 

The Winter Term commences September 1. Tuition is given by 
Messrs. Director Prof. Dr. Scholz and Prof. F. Knorr, Theory and 
History; L. Uzielli, E. Engesser, C. Friedberg and Miss Mayer, 
Piano; H. Gelhaar, Organ; Prof. Hugo Heermann, Prof. Koening, 
F. Bassermann and A. Hess, Violin; Prof. B. Cossmann and Prof. 
Hugo Becker, Violoncello; Bellwidt and Miss Sohn and 
others, Singing Fees—360 to 400 marks a year. Prospectus sent 
free. Application should he made as soon as possible to the 
management. 


climaxes in the movements from the Schumann Fantaisie, 
which she played last. 

The picture to the eye was equally pleasing. The pian- 
ist and more than two thirds of the ladies in the audience 
were dressed in white, and their gowns harmonized 
nicely with the pale green background of the hall. As be- 
fore stated in THe Musica Courter, Mrs. Alexander is 
a teacher of technic and interpretation at Clavier School. 
The summer course continues until August 20. 








The Guilmant Organ School of New York, 

66 ILLIAM C. CARL, founder of the Guilmant Or- 

gan School, of New York, established by him in 
1899, with his distinguished master as the president, lives 
to see his efforts crowned with success. This year for the 
first time the graduating class submitted to an examination 
held by this eminent professor and his excellent pupil, the 
result of which was most satisfactory. Mme. McKellar, 
Mlle. Tilly and Mr. Hutchinson obtained their displomas 
from the Guilmant Organ School after a sever examina- 
tion, which was followed by a concert with a most inter- 
esting program, containing the names of such great French 
masters of the instrument as Guilmant, Widor and Gigout.” 
—Le Monde Musical. 





Miss Florence Terrel, Brooklyn’s popular young pianist, 
has gone to Maine, where she will spend the balance of 
the summer. 

Miss Estelle Liebling has been engaged to sing with 
Sousa’s Band at Atlantic City during the week of 
August 9. 








JENNY OSBOR 


SOPRANO. 


CONCERT, 
ORATORIO, 
SONG RECITALS. 


American Season, 1902-3, 


After three years in Europe. 


MANAGEMENT: 


DUNSTAN COLLINS, Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 





Mendelssohn 


can now be engaged for the 
Season of 1902-1903. 





Hall 


FOR DATES, TERMS, Etc., APPLY TO 


FRANK H. PRESBY, Agent, 2381 Broadway; or, 
GEO. BECKER, care of DITSON’S, 867 Broadway, New York. 





IRECTOR WANTED.—An established conservatory 

of music in a large Western city is prepared to ne- 

gotiate with a competent and experienced musician, who is 

to take charge as director. He must be known as an ac- 

complished musician, and at the same time a man of busi- 

ness sagacity. Replies may be sent to the Editor in Chief of 
Tue Musicar Courter, 1135 Broadway, New York. 

- 





ANTED—A well established conservatory in a large 

city desires a wideawake young man of good educa 

tion and refined manners to act as solicitor; one who plays 

the piano well preferred; salary and commission; state 

education, musically and otherwise. Address O. P. S., 
Tue Musicat Courter, New York. 


R°I°-P*A-N°S 


There is scarcely any condition of ill-health that is not benefited by 
the occasional use of a R‘['P’A‘N’S Tabule. For sale by Drug- 
gists. The Five-Cent packet is enough for an ordinary occasion. 
The family bottle, 60 cents, contains a supply for a year. 











SUFFERERS FROM 


DYSPEPSIA ano ores 
‘STOMACH TROUBLES 


CAN FIND QUICK RELIEF 
BY USING 


Glycozoné 


an absolutely harmless germicide, which, by de- 
stroying the microbian element in the stomach, pre- 
vents fermentation of food and stimulates digestion 

For any stomach trouble it wiil do good and 
generally cure. 

Used and recommended by leading physicians 
FREE ium send by mail on receipt of 20c , to cover 
ual postage, a large size bottie that will 


prove the claims I make to your entire satisfaction. This 
preparation cannot harm you, and in most cases gives wonder 
tul results. Address 


"PROF. CHAS, MARCHAND, 59 J. Pic SX. ¥. 




















London, England. 


NEW YORK. 











SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 


rer Régisseur de la Scéne de l’Opera Comique. 
tage Practice. In Cast. : 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 


LA VILLA VIOLETTE 
TROCADERO, 
22 rue Raynouard. Madame Fiessinger. 


Assortment of rooms. Excellent table. Gardens. 
All facilities of "bus and tram, 








DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric, declamation, language, sol- 
fége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 

go rue St. Petersbourg. 





FRENCH SCHOoot 
M. DUMARTHERAY, 


From Sounds to Literature, Pronunciation, Ac- 


cent, Conversation. 
(Opera.) 


Mme. FLORENZA d’ARONA, 


VOCAL PROFESSEUR, PARIS. 
From May until October. 


Odensegade 4‘, 
> openhagen, Denmark. 


Miss JULIA KLUMPKE, 
VIOLINISTE. 
Pupil of MM. Eugene Ysaye and G. Rémy. 


Concerts, Musicales, Lessons, Violin and Accom- 
paniment. 10 rue Froidevaux. 


Mme. ROSINE LABORDE, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
62 rue de Ponthien, Paris. 


Mite. GRACE LEE HESS 
Supplementary Education. SCHOOL 
French Language Obligatory. 

145 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 
MLLE. KIKINA, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 


Ancienne Eléve de MARCHESI 
roo Avenue de Villiers, Paris. 


14 rue Taitbout. 




















BALDELLI, 
ITALIAN BARITONE. 


Théatre Royal, Madrid. Professeur de Chant. 
(Champs Elysées.) 6 rue Euler, Paris. 





MLLE. NILANDE, 


Authorized Teacher of the Yersin Phono-Rhyth- 
mic Method. French Diction. French Language. 
(Ave. Marceau.) 22 rue de Chaillot. 





MME. ROGER-MICLOS, 
PIANO—PARIS. 


Elementary and Superior Class and Private- 
Public Pupils’ Concerts. 
(’Etoile.) 27 Avenue MacMahon. 





MLLE. MARTINI, 


Artiste Opéra, Opéra Comique, Théatre Lyrique, 
Professor of “Mime.” 
Silent Interpretation, Stage Business, Gesture, 
Pantomime, &c. 
3 rue Nouvelle, Paris. 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE 


Rapidly, easily and correctly acquired by 
KIMON’S PRACTICAL SYSTEM. 
(3 francs, post free.) 
Private lessons by M. B Kimon, 
1o rue Cambon, Paris. 


Moe. J. VIEUXTEMPS, 


VOCAL PROFESSOR. 
Classes and Private Lessons, Placin 
ing of Tones. 25 rue de Tocqueville ( 








and Mend- 
onceau). 


GEORGE ENSWORTH, 


Baritone, 
Address, 24 West 72d St., NEW YORK. 


Edouard Darewski, 


PROFESSOR OF SINGING. 
Percy House, Randolph Rd., Maida Vale, London. 
Paderewski, writing in March, 1898, says: “I 
know your remarkable qualities both as a singer 
and as a vocal teacher, and especially your method, 
which is ITALIAN IN THE BEST SENSE OF 
THE WORD.” 








SHANNA CUMMING, 
SOPRANO. 


Telephone 906A, Bedford. 
WOLPSOHN MUSICAL, BURBAU. 


Se HOFFMANN, soprane 


Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals. 


498 3d Street, 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


McCALL LANHAM 


BARITONE, 

OPEN FOR ENGAGEMENTS. 
Opera, Concerts and Oratorio. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 

Care AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC, 
212 West 59th Street, New York. 


Mme. MORIANI. 


Private Academy for Voice Training 
and School for Opera. 
Complete Training for Voice, Style, 
and the Different Repertoires. 
pecial Classes for Gentlemen on each 
Monday and Spurneey from 5 to 7. 
adame Moriani will continue her I 
sons from July 1st to October or -ne 
Continent, thus affording change of air. 
French Diction and Acting with Mr. 
Vermandele, who has taught her pupils 
in Belgium for fourteen years. 
For terms and particulars write to the Secretary 
of Madame Mortant’s School, St. Ermin’s Hotel, 
Westminster, London, England, 


MARIE WITHROW, 


VOICE PRODUCTION. 
84 New Bond Street, London. 











Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
Academy for the Higher Development of 


Pianoforte Playing. 
2 Clifton Gardens, Maida Vale. 














; London, England. : 





Mr. Edwin Wareham, 


Principal Tenor Covent Garden, etc. 
LESSONS IN VOICE PRODUCTION AND SINGING. 


62 Carlton Hill, St. John’s Wood, London, N. W. 
Studio: Bechstein’s, 40 Wigmore Street, W. 
Will be in Chicago during July and August. 
Address care of Musical st Hag . 


=—— 
RENE PAPIN, 
Authorized Representative of the Yersin Method 
of French Diction. 
7 Dorset Square N. W., London. 
(Near Baker Street station.) 





COLOGNE-ON-THE 
RHINE. 
Founded in 1850. 


Principal : 


PROFESSOR 
DR. FR. WULLNER. 


The Conservatory af Music, 


The Conservatory embraces: First, Instrumental (comprising all solo and all instrumental in- 
struments); second, Vocal, and, third, Theory of Music and Composition School 

The Vocal School is divided into two sections—(a) concert singing and (b) operatic singing. 
There is also a training school for pianoforte teachers. In connection with these subjects there are 
classes for Italian, German, literature, liturgy, choral singing, ensemble playing (chamber music), 
ensemble singing, musical dictation, elocution, sight reading, orchestral playing, conducting, &c., 
&c. Teaching staff i of forty teachers. 

Winter term begins ber 16; S Term, April 1. Entrance examination takes place 
on the same days at the College (Wolfstrasse 3-5). The yearly fees are 300 marks ($75) for piano, 
violin, viola, violoncello classes; 200 marks ($50) for all the other orchestral instruments, and 400 
marks ($100) for solo singing. 


For full details apply to the Secretary. 


es. GRIFFITH, ec 


Management DUNSTAN COLLINS, Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 














WOLPFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, MANAGER. 
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GRAND 


BALDWIN PIANOS 


ARE IDEAL CREATIONS OF 
ARTISTIC ENDEAVOR. 


mii: 








dD. 


P K I X + 
257 Wabash Avenue, 














HH. BALDWIN & CO. 


142-144 West Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 








- CHICAGO, ILL. 




















STRICH & ZEIDLER, 


STRICTLY HIGH-GRADE GRAND ANO UPRIGHT PIANOS, 
134th Street and Brook Avenue, - - NEW YORK. 


OPULAR PEASE PIANO CO. 


EASE Factories: West 43d Street. 
Office and Salesrooms: 109 West 42d Street, 
IANOS. 








A. B. CHASE 


PIANOS. 


Highest type of Artistic Instruments 
For the pianist, the singer, the teacher, 
the student, the conservatory, the concert. 


at NORWALK, OHIO. 


The Editor-in-Chief of THz Musicat Courier 


Factory 


REFERENCE 








NEW YORK. 
CONCERT DIRECTION HANS TIETGEN, 
Agency Founded 1870.) 


VIOLIN MAKER 
HERMANN WOLFF. 


and dealer in Old Italian Violins. 
Berlin and Fiottwellstrasse 1. 


Musikwolff, Beriin. 


Germany: 
Cable address: 
Proprietor and Manager of the 
oncerts, Berlin; the new Subscription 
famburg; the Bechstein Hall, Berlin 





Sole Representative of most «f the leading artists 7 : , 
viz. : Joachim, d’Albert Stavenhagen Mme. Car * y 3 ~~ ss SS 
refio, Mlle. Kleet verg. Mile Marcel a Sembrich » = 4 _m_> ’ 
Emil Goetz, the Berlin Phil el nonic Orchestra feabsan? OeuannceD GivarD 
Manager of the American tours of -f Hofmann 

ugen d'Albert and Pablo de Gnsnaate Importer of VENETIAN and 


Prepares Roma “Pure Quint”’ Strings. 


32 Union Square East, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Royal Conservatory of Music and Theatre, 2resden, Germany. 


Forty-sixth Year, 1399-1900: 1.277 Puoils; 72 Recitals. 


Frau Auer-Herbeck, Bachmann, Rraunroth, Déring, Draeseke, PFahrmann, Frau Falkenberg, ¥uchs, 
Hodpner a. Iffert, Kluge, Fr). von Kotzebue, Erenuee, Mann, Fri. Orgeni, Paul, Frau Rappoldi- 
Kahrer, Remmele, Reuss, Schmole, Von Schreiner, Schulz-Beuthen, Fri. Sievert. Fri Spliet, Starcke, 
Tyson- Wolff, Urbach, Vetter, Winds, Wolf, Wilh, Wolters, the foremost members of the Royal Court 
Orchestra, headed by Concertmaster Rappoldi, Griitzmacher, Feigerl, Bauer, Biehring, Fricke, 
Gabler, Wolfermann, etc. Education from Costania to finish. Full courses or single branches 
Principai admission times begin April and September 
For prospectus and other information epply to our American Representati\ e, 


E. A. LEOPOLD, Vocal Instructor, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


The Stern Gonservatory of Music, 


FOUNDED ieso. 


222 Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonie), Berlin, S. W. 
Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDEP, Director. 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
APPLY FOR CATALOGUE. 














118 Instruc’ ors, among whom are: 





CONSERVATORY: Development in all branches of oP ERATIC AND DRAMATIC SCHOOL 
Complete Training for the Stage ORCHEST RAL SCHOOL mprising all solo and all orchestral 
instruments). SEMINARY: Special training for teachers ( HORT S SCHOOL ELEMENTARY 
PIANO AND VIOLIN SCHOOL 

Principal Teachers: HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—Max Loewengard, Hans Pfitzner, Prof. Philipp 
Reiter, Prof. E Taubert. PIANO—Emma Koch. Felix Dreyschock. Anton Foerster, Otto Heg- 


ner, Prof. Ernest Jedliczka, A. Papendieck, Gustav Pohl, A. Sormann, Prof. E. E. Taubert, Guenther 


Freudenberg. SINGING—Frau Prof. Ima Nickiass-Kempner, Mme. Blanche Corelli, Wladyslaw 
Seidemann, Alexander Heinemann. OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC CLASS—F,. Jacques Goldberg. 
VIOLIN—Lady Halle (Wilma Norman-Neruda), Prof. Gustav Hollaender, Bernard ssau, Willy 
Nicking, W. Rampelmann. ‘CELI0—Eugen Sandow. HARP, HARMONIUM—Franz Poenitz. OR 
GAN—Otto Dienel, Royal Music Director, &c 

Charges: From 125 marks ($30) up to 500 marks ($120) Annually 

Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory Pupils received at any time Consultation 
hours from 11 a. m. to 1 p. m 





Klindworth-Scharwenka Conservatory of Music. 


BERLIN W., STEGLITZERSTRASSE, ‘9. 

Director: Dr. Huco Go.tpscHMipt. Principal Teachers: Pror. XAveER SCHARWENKA, 
K. K. Hofpianist; P. H. Scoarwenxa, C. Ansorce, W. Bercer, W. LerpHotz, MAYER- 
Maur (Piano) ; GotpscuMipt, Lina Beck (Singing) ; Zajyic, GRUENBERG, VAN BRENNER- 
BERG (Violin); VAN Lrer (’Cello) ; KNuprer (Opera). 

Pupils received at any time. 





THE NEW LOCATION OF THE 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


MISS CLARA BAUR. Directress, 
HIGHLAND AVENUE AND OAK STREET. 


DELIGHTFULLY LOCATED on the hills over- 
looking the city, in the etl ae BUILDING DE- 
v TO MUSIC IN AMERIC 


The Conservatory instructs, trains and educates 
those seeking a musical education after the best 
methods of foremost European Conservatories. 

The faculty includes some of the leading Artists 
and Musicians of America. 

The environment of the 
respect to refinement, 
surroundings, is ideal. 


Day and boarding pupils oe at 
For catalogue address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
CINCINNATI, Ohio,U.S.A. 


any time. 


NEW LOCATION, with 
home comfort and luxurious 
Highland Ave. & Oak S&t., 


Admission granted also at other times 


HUGO GORLITZ 


119 New Bond Street, 
LONDON, W. 


European-American Concert Bureau 


Nine years Director of Paderewskhi's Tours 
Sole Agent and Manager of K.ubelik. 
AMERICAN TOVR OF KVBELIK, 


Under Management of 
MR. DANIEL FROHMAN MR. HVGO GORLIGZ. 


ASHTON’S KOYAL AGENCY 


328 Old Bond St., 


1901-19023 




















LONDON, W. 


PY APPOINTMENT TO 
His Majesty The King. Her Majesty Queen Alexandra, and 
Their Royal Highnesses Prince and Princess of Wales. 
Concert, 


Theatrical, 
Variety. 

Artists introduced, Tours and Concerts arranged and managed. 

The Royal Agent for Drawing Room Entertainments. 








CONCERT DIRECTION 
CHARLES BING, 


312 Regent Street, London, W. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘* ARTISTLIKE, LONDON.” 


AGENCY FOR LEADING ARTISTS AND MUSICAL ORGANIZATIONS. 
RECITALS DIRECTED AND MANAGED. 
TOURS ARRANGED 


WRITE AND ARRANGE APPOINTMENT. 





THE **Undertakes Good Artists Only.” 
ONCORDE The St. James Budget says: Mr. Norman Concorde is the most 
energetic and up to date man in his profession 
ONCERT Music says The C. C. C. is nflue need solely by artistic merit. 
The Musical Courier says His name has become a guarantee of 
ONTROL reliability 
The Zeitschrift fur Musik (Leipzig) says: Herrn Concorde’s prins 
and Orchestra, Entertain- iP besteht darin; wenig zu versprechen und viel su halten, 
The Court Circular says The most reliable bure ae in London. 


mentand Lecture Bureau. 
Telephone: 4153 GERRARD. Telegrams 


London, 
THE CONCORDE CODE. 


Hazelton arathers 


PIANOS, 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 


Address: 310 Regent St. 
*““CONCORDIST, LONDON."’ Cable Code 

















THE MUBICAL COURIER. 


STEINWAY EVERETT 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. PIANOS 


GRAND and UPRIGHT » + 
Stemway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make «ll component DISTINCT ART CREATIONS 


parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
; : ; . IMITATING NONE, BUT POSSESSING INDIVIDUAL QUALITIES WHICH MAKE 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. THEM THE BEST NOW MANUFACTURED. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH, RICHARD BURMEISTER 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. AND OTHER EMINENT VIRTUOS! EXCLUSIVELY USE AND UNQUALIFIEDLY 


INDORSE THEM. 
CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. E VE RE T _ P IAN O C O. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS, BOSTON 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 



































THE JOHN CHVRCH CO. 


CHIC_AGO 


FINISHING FACTORY, FOURTH AVENUE, 52d-53d STREETS, NEW YORK CITY, 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, NEW YORK CINCINNATI. 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


“KIMBALL 











CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 


KNABE = 


SOHMER  VOSC 


Heads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos,’and 








IANOS appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 
Are at present hj Peetsered ty any other make of piano offered to the public. 

Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for explanatory literature. 


the Most - the Leading 


Popular and Artists. 


SOHMER & CO. Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 160 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 








BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214—218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18—20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 





